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ABSTRACT 

Newfoundland's denominational system of education — in 
which a small number of Christian denominations have the exclusive 
right to operate all publicly funded schools — has long been 
criticized for being both discriminatory and costly. This document 
presents findings of a study that examined the costs associated with 
Newfoundland's denominational education system and the costs 
associated with further consolidation. A cost-analysis model 
(restricted to an analysis of expenditures) compared four different 
education system models: (1) Model A, a denominational, model based on 
current efficiencies (the status quo model); (2) Model B, a 
denominational model with a maximum level of school-district 
consolidation; (3) Model C, a nondenominational model based on the 
current level of efficiency; and (4) Model D, a nondenominational 
model with, a maximum level of school-district consolidation. Data 
were obtained from Department of Education databases; expert panels, 
focus groups, and interviews; a survey of 10 school boards on 
operating costs; and a survey of 14 school boards on central-office 
staff costs. Findings show that implementation of Model D would 
result in a $6.8 million annual reduction from the status quo. 
Adoption of Model B would generate savings of approximately $21.3 a 
year; however, it would necessitate cutting teacher salaries and 
staff positions. A conclusion is that the real issue is one of how 
much change is best. Twelve figures and 23 tables are included. 
Contains 34 references. (LMl) 
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INTRODUCTION 



A great deal of criticism has been showered upon the education system for 
various reasons in recent years. This attention has not been unique to this province, for 
that matter this country. Education reform has been on the forefront of the political 
agenda in many countries. For most, no longer is there scope for any increase in public 
expenditure on education and for many there is even a policy of retrenchment (OECD, 
1984). 

Increased demands on the public purse from other sources, coupled with a 
declining educational constituency emanating from rapidly shifting demographic 
conditions, have led to a decline in financial support. At the same time that financial 
support has been declining, schools have been challenged with increased demands on 
their time and resources. Teachers have been asked to assume a number of 
responsibilities formerly handled by the family, the community and government 
agencies without proper inservice training, adequate resources and little input in the 
decision process. 

This province finds itself in a less than enviable position. On the one hand, it 
is suffering many of the same difficulties as many other jurisdiction - greater demands, 
large-scale demographic shifts, declining financial support, and increased accountability. 
But Newfoundland is also affected far more severely than most. For example, the 
province's exceptionally low fertility rate, which is expected to continue to decline, and 
out-migration will continue seriously to affect enrolments for some years (Press, 1990). 



Background 

Problems facing our education system are also exacerbated by the presence of 
the denominational educational structure. Unique among Canadian provinces, the 
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denominational system of education in Newfoundland - where a small number of 
Christian denominations have the exclusive right to operate all publicly funded schools 
- has long been criticized on the grounds that it is both discriminatory and costly. In 
addition, the exclusion of disenfranchised individuals, religious minorities or other 
concerned groups from active participation on school boards or decision-making at any 
level has been a central theme of human rights advocates. The issue is described 
succinctly in a brief to the Royal Commission by the Board of the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Human Rights Association (#655). It stated: 

The system discriminates against students, teachers, parents, and candidates for 
school board elections who are not members of one of the designated 
Denominations. It discriminates against students and parents who are not 
members of one of the preferred groups by obliging them to attend a school 
which is contrary to their beliefs. It discriminates against parents who in 
conscience, do not believe in a union of church and state. It discriminates 
against teachers by essentially requiring them to be a member of one of the 
Denominations designated in the Schedule to the Schools Act . It further 
requires them to conform in even their personal life to the teachings of the faith 
of their school or else face possible dismissal, and all this without recourse to 
finding employment with an institution whose beliefs are compatible with their 
own. Finally, it discriminates against individuals who might wish to run for 
positions on school boards but cannot do so because their religious affiliations 
or non-affiliations do not accord with one of the enumerated Denominations. 
Undoes so in a manner which cannot objectively be called "fair" or "just", (p. 

On the other hand, there are also those who severely criticize the system 
because they claim it is expensive, inefficient and over-administered. Critics point to 
the duplication of schools and school resources, the relative absence of large-scale 
sharing, an imbalance with respect to curriculum materials, overlapping bus routes and 
poor achievement levels. All this despite a large per-capita expenditure on education 
in relation to other provinces. Some of this sentiment is summed up by Harris (1990): 

The plain fact is this: in the name of an antiquated, inefficient, and cast-ridden 
education system run by the churches but paid for by the public, Newfoundland 
children are being given substandard educations at the same time as they are 
preparing for a workplace more fiercely competitive than any the world has yet 
seen. (p. 3) 

Defenders of the system point to the well-established partnership between 
church and state - one that has remained largely unchallenged for 115 years Its 
legitimacy, proponents say, is therefore well established. They claim a public system 
would soon become a Godless institution without decent morals or any other human 
virtues, and devoid cf Christian values. Some even go so far as to suggest that the 
presence of a public system would lead to increased crime, unemployment, promiscuity 
illiteracy, delinquency, and alcoholism. 1 ' 



A number of briefs received by the Royal Commission laid before it such strong sentiments 
about the maintenance of the denominational system and the establishment of public schools 
Specific comments about public schools included: 'the students swear and take drugs- "teenage 
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Whatever their differences, however, all sides appear in agreement that a 
thorough accounting of the education system should be undertaken in order to discover 
what its exact cost is so that debate can move on to a higher plain, namely: "Are wt 
prepared to pay for it?" Although House (1986) in the final report of the Royal 
commission on Employment and Unemployment did not address the sensitive issue of 
the denominational educational system head-on, the education background report did 
recommend a detailed investigation of its cost be undertaken. It concluded: 

...such a study would be highly desirable. The denominational system of 
education, as it is currently structured, allows for much inefficiency and 
unnecessary duplication of services. The denominational councils, for example, 
cost money to operate for an uncertain return; and, in rural areas particularly, 
more schools are operated than are needed for the school population. 
Newfoundlanders should know the costs of their denominational educational 
system and efforts should be made to use our scarce financial resources better 
in delivering educational programmes, (p. 145) 

Previous Estimates 

Over the years, a number of attempts have been made to estimate the cost of 
the denominational education system. But it is difficult to compare individual estimates 
because, for various reasons, different assumptions and methodologies were used, little 
attention was paid to detail, and different years were compared. 

The Newfoundland Teachers' Association, in a 1986 brief to the provincial 
government entitled Exploring New Pathways", was first off the mark claiming the 
denominational educational system was 

the most administratively inefficient and economically wasteful of any system 
in Canada ... The core of the problem is isolation by denomination. There is 
such a duplication of effort that we believe as much as one dollar in five is 
now used solely to support this isolation approach ... Consider that for 1985-86 
the net education expenditure (current and capital) was $387,287,200. If we 
are correct, as much as $77,457,440 was spent during that school year to 
support isolated denominationalism. (p. 19) 

Later that same year, in a letter of response to the Newfoundland Teachers' 
Association (October 23, 1986), Loyola Hearn, the Minister of Education at the time, 
claimed these estimates were "patently ridiculous". His methodology was founded on 
three assumptions: (1) a public system would still require 20 school boards, (2) there 
would be marginal savings relative to teachers' salaries, and (3) savings realized through 
the consolidation of schools would be offset to some degree by increased bussing costs. 
He concluded that the cost was more in the vicinity of $10. 5m, and with the 
introduction of a number of cost efficiency measures and greater sharing, this could be 
reduced by $5m. 



pregnancy, underage drinking and drug abuse are the norm and "it is normal for teachers to have 
their feet upon the desk, smoking a cigarette, many times with a bad hang-over, and using curse 
words on the students where they didn 7 behave as they should, and at home practising common-law 
living. * 
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In his book, The Vexed Question (1988), McKim undertook the most 
comprehensive exploration of the cost of the denominational education system. He 
went furthest in attempting to define costs and intangible benefits, although he stopped 
short of measuring them within the framework of a comprehensive provincial financial 
analysis. In the end, he simply dismissed the exercise saying it was not possible with 
available information to measure the cost. He admitted: 

/ have not been able to provide that much needed estimate of the total cost of 
denominationalism. That job requires the resources of a Royal Commission, 
and until one is appointed. .we will never know the full extent of the cost and 
even then, we will only know the extent of the cost that can be quantified. 



Having said that, he went on to accept the Newfoundland Teachers' Association 
estimate of $77.5m as being "not unreasonable". Categorizing the system as wasteful 
and inefficient, he pointed a finger clearly at the isolationism caused by the 
denominational education system. 

One of the weakest empirical attempts to estimate the costs of the 
denominational system was completed by the St. John's Board of Trade in a brief to the 
Premier in November 1989. The Board accepted the findings and conclusions reached 
by the Newfoundland Teachers 1 Association based on the premise that 20 percent of all 
monies spent on education go to support the denominational system. They went on to 
estimate that the total cost of such duplication in 1989-90 was $130.7 million. These 
findings, however, were based on the shaky assumption that, over time, the relative cost 
of the denominational system as a proportion of the total cost would remain constant. 
While the actual cost may vary from one year to the next, consolidation within and co- 
operation between boards has lowered the proportion of the total cost. If indeed the 
Newfoundland Teachers' Association was correct in its assumption that, for the school 
year 1985-86, 20 percent of the total cost went to maintain the denominational system, 
it is inappropriate to conclude that the same rate would be appropriate four years later. 

In a 1990 article entitled "Educational Duplication Proves Costly", Peter 
Fenwick estimated the cost and found it to be somewhere between $30 million and $40 
million. However, it is unclear to what year he referred or what methodology he 
employed. 

There is probably some truth in each of the attempts described above. 
However, in each case the research methods employed were less than adequate. The 
conclusions reached were frequently based on incomplete data, inappropriate definitions 
and assumptions, and lack of a sound methodology which could lead to the 
identification, measurement and analysis of all the constituent elements. It was not the 
intention of this writer to dispute or verify any of these estimates, they were presented 
merely to demonstrate the degree of variance in the findings among those who have 
attempted to negotiate a most difficult path. 



(p.278) 
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Methodology 



The Task 

It was within the context of this social, economic and political environment that 
government foresaw the need for education reform and thus the creation of this Royal 
Commission. At a news conference given by the Premier and Minister of Education 
to announce its creation, the Premier concluded: 

"Over the past 20 years [there have been] growing concerns related to the 
effectiveness and cost-efficiency of the Province's school system. ...Government, 
therefore, feels that the time has come to undertake another comprehensive 
review of our delivery system to consider what structural changes may be 
necessary to reflect these new realities. 

Realizing that critical decisions related to the organization and structure of the 
educational system could not be made without due attention to cost, Government 
mandated the Royal Commission to determine what those costs are. The Commission 
thus decided that one of its first tasks would be to undertake a comprehensive cost 
study - one which would address not only the costs associated with the denominational 
education system but the costs associated with further consolidation also. The specific 
mandates, as expressed in its Terms of Reference, were to 

#2 Examine the extent to which school districts and schools can be further 
consolidated and costs associated with such consolidation; 

#4 Examine the extent of duplication resulting from the denominational 
system and costs associated with such duplication. 

Scone 

Given its Terms of Reference, the Commission's task was to examine only those 
items which could be directly linked to (1) the maintenance of the denominational 
structure or to (2) inefficiencies resulting from duplication of effort. To accomplish 
this, a comprehensive analysis had to be completed at the school level, the central 
office level, and the provincial level. For each level, individual components had to be 
identified and justified, total costs (and in some cases per-unit costs) developed, and 
comparisons made against baseline data. 

Given the magnitude of the problem under investigation, the study was intended 
only to be a snap-shot of the nature and extent of duplication and inefficiency for one 
period of time (1989-90). The limitations of the reliable data available, as well as time 
and resource constraints, would not allow for an analysis of the changing cost of the 
system over a period of time. 

The investigation was also restricted to an analysis of expenditures. While a 
detailed analysis of revenue patterns would prove informative, 96 percent of revenue 
comes from direct grants (most of which are non-discretionary), and from local taxation 
and would not provide meaningful testimony about the real costs of the denominational 
system. 
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Conceptual Framework 

The lack of adequate methodologies for undertaking a cost analysis of the 
Newfoundland education system has resulted in a wide variance in findings, but there 
has also been a lack of reliable data. In the past, studies have been designed with a 
macro-level approach, not paying particular attention to regional variances, local 
conditions or individual need. Given these circumstances, it became clear at an early 
stage that a new methodology for costing various components of the education system 
would have to be developed and tested. To estimate the savings such a framework 
would have to identify those components of the system which are directly connected 
to the maintenance of the denominational system, measure them, determine their costs, 
and re-calculate the cost of the system without them. 

This methodology is derived from cost-analysis research. Although the basic 
principles of cost-analysis have prevailed for centuries, the formal application of various 
techniques for calculating effectiveness is a recent phenomenon. Although it takes 
many forms - cost-benefit analysis, cost-outcome analysis, cost-effectiveness analysis, 
cost-feasibility analysis - it is really any analytical method that measures the advantages 
and disadvantages of alternative actions, where one factor is cost. Stated another way, 
and as applied by the Commission,. it is a form of public investment decision-making 
which, through the selective identification and examination of costs, assesses the fiscal 
desirability of existing rights, structures or hierarchy of power. Cost-analysis emanates 
from a desire for rational decision-making. It does not suggest either what people 
should do or should want; it merely informs and illuminates the decision-making 
process. The intent of this study was to help the Commission understand the 
implications of the present school system and to assess the ramifications of changing 
it. 2 

Although there are a number of different methods of evaluating actions, cost- 
analysis information is generally displayed in monetary terms. Within this framework, 
evaluation is based on efficiency criteria, implying that resources should be allocated 
to their highest valued uses. However, cost alone may not be the most important 
consideration for decision-makers who place a high value on other, non-financial 
elements, such as their proprietary rights, and they may thus choose to maintain a more 
costly system instead of more efficient alternatives which could somehow curtail those 
rights. Therefore, measuring the costs of the denominational system could not be 
confined to a process of identifying specific components and determining their costs. 

Limitations 

As with most studies of this nature, a number of limitations could not be 
controlled or compensated for, largely because of unavailability of data and the absence 
of prior research on several key elements. Another limitation was a lack of knowledge 
about specific components of the operation of the education system, such as the nature 
of busing routes, how some decisions are made within the system, and the roles and 



2 See, for example, M. Thompson, Benefit-cost Analysis for Program Evaluation, 1980; N. 
Smith, and J. Smith, Cost Analysis in Educational Evaluation, (ROEP Paper and Report Series No. 
100), 1984; V. Smith, "A Conceptual Overview of the Foundations of Benefit-Cost Analysis", in 
J.D. Bentkover etal. (eds), Benefits Assessment: The state of the art, 1986; and A. Schmid, Benefit- 
cost Analysis: A political economy approach, 1989. 
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responsibilities of non-academic staff. In addition, the lack of a comprehensive 
knowledge about local political environments, particularly related to school 
consolidation, was a limiting factor. 

Another limitation lay in the interpretation of certain key concepts, such as cost. 
While the concept of cost will be more explicitly defined later in this report, no attempt 
was made to deal with costs beyond those which could be measured: no acceptable way 
could be found to measure, for example, the cost of the volunteer effort provided by 
members of religious orders, the savings incurred through the use of certain church 
facilities, or the cost to disenfranchised individuals and groups of not having a direct 
voice in decision-making under the present system, 

A further limitation was the inability to complete extensive primary research 
within time and budget allowed the Commission. Because oi these constraints, the 
analysis was confined to one year (1989-90). Whether this particular year adequately 
represents the extent of duplication or inefficiency is not known. Decisions about 
school consolidation also had to be completed without the benefit of historical 
documentation and school level projections. On the capital side, for example, no 
attempt was made to examine the implications of long-term resource allocation based 
on denominational rather than provincial need. On the other hand, one can assume, 
with increased co-operation and sharing among boards over the last number of years, 
the percentage cost of the denominational system has been declining. As illustrated in 
Figure 1, it is unclear just where 1989-90 expenditures would fall on a cost curve over 
time. 




i * i i i i i i i i i 

lime 

Figure I. Consolidation and Cooperation in Education. 



Again, because of time and costs, it v/as not possible to conduct all the basic 
research necessary to answer some of the questions that were raised, such as, "What has 
been the total extent of church input?", and "To what degree would church input 
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diminish if a denominational system no longer existed?" In addition, this cost analysis 
did not attempt to address the larger question of the worth of the denominational 
system. 

These limits led the researchers, on a number of occasions, to use focus groups 
and interviews to assess the nature and sensitivity of key issues and how they relate to 
cost. The groups also provided needed background information where primary data 
were unavailable. 

Description of Methods 

The Commission thus had to take into account several factors, su-.h as the kind 
of data available and the complexity of the system, in deciding on the most appropriate 
research methodology for providing reliable results and allowing for meaningful 
conclusions. The methodology adopted centred on the development of four distinct 
education system models or paradigms which could be assessed and compared. 3 Each 
was a self-contained unit with all of the constituent parts necessary to facilitate 
comparisons between models. Each represented a mode of educational delivery and 
each was based upon generally accepted principles, selected operating assumptions and 
the conditions governed by these. Two of the models were developed within the 
framework of a denominational system - one reflecting the current status and the other 
reflecting an efficient, rationalized denominational system. 

The remaining two models were developed outside the framework of a 
denominational system - one based on current organizational guidelines and the other 
based on efficiency and scale economies. The two "rational models" (B and D) deal 
with a number of sensitive issues. They raise questions about the characteristics of 
effective school districts, optimal school units, administrative efficiency and bus 
transportation. In no case were the legal, constitutional or political implications 
addressed. 

The framework from which the four individual models were developed is 
illustrated in Figure 2, and the interrelationships between models is illustrated in Figure 
3. A brief explanation of each model follows. 

Model A This model represents the status quo and is based on the number of 
students, and the number and nature of school districts, schools, teacher 
allocations, and regulations and grants that were in existence for the 1989- 
90 school year. Model A serves as a baseline for Models B, C, and D. 

Model B This scenario represents what the existing school system would look like 
and cost at a maximum level of consolidation and sharing among schools 
and school districts. Within this framework, the number of school boards 
would be reduced to minimal levels and schools would be consolidated 
based upon acceptable parameters for school size, reasonable conditions 
for student transportation, and demonstrated need. The cost of 



A model is a set of variables and relationships, the combination of which is used to describe 
or explain a problem. Because not all variables can be included nor all possible relationships 
hypothesized in any one model, a number of models is frequently required to address a complex 
problem or set of problems. In this case, the problem was not restricted to the costs associated with 
the denominational system. The study had to identify and measure costs associated with alternatives. 
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Denominational 
Structure 



Non-denominational 
Structure 



Existing Guideline* for 
School District 
Organization 



Rational Approach to 
School District 
Organization 
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C 


B 


D 



Figure 2. Framework for the Development of Individual Cost Models. 
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Figure 3. Interrelationships between Models. 
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Model C This model represents what the education system would look like and cost 
if it were non-denominational but, in all other respects, structured ^nd 
operated with the same level of efficiency as the present system (Model 
A). Within this framework, there would exist a single set ol non- 
denominational boards paralleling the current guidelines for school district 
organization. The cost of the maintenance of the denominational system 
was defined as the difference between Model A and Model C costs. 

Model D This scenario presents a picture of what Model C would look like and cost 
at a maximum level of consolidation and sharing among schools and 
school districts. Within this framework, there would also exist a single set 
of non-denominational boards reduced to minimal levels. In addition, 
schools would be consolidated, based upon acceptable parameters for 
school size, reasonable conditions for student transportation and 
demonstrated need. The cost of denominational duplication within a 
rationalized structure was defined as the difference between Model B and 
Model D costs. 

The method used to establish individual models was based on a process 
involving a number of steps and leading to a comparison of costs. Some steps were 
performed identically in each model, while others required different procedures in 
different models. Further, some steps were judgemental in nature while others 
mechanically applied "rules". Those that were judgemental were based on solid 
background evidence, research findings, available data, and the conclusions of informed 
individuals. A summary of the steps required for determining the costs associated with 
Model B in relation to Model A is shown in Figure 4. This process was then repeated 
for the remaining models. 
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Figure 4. Steps Involved in the Costing of Model B. 
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While the steps may appear simple enough, each one is a labyrinth of 
information, determinants, constraints and judgments. Further examination will indicate 
the complexity of the process. The steps described above were broken down into 
supplementary steps which were further broken down into still other steps. This 
process was repealed for each model. Step #7 Determine Costs, for example, was 
further subdivided into school district costs, instructional costs, operations and 
maintenance costs, student transportation costs and other costs. Operations and 
maintenance costs were further separated by size of school, type of program, location, 
and number of students. 

Unavoidably, because of measurement problems or a lack of unifying research, 
some steps introduced elements of subjectivity and uncertainty, and could therefore be 
open to challenge. In those cases, sensitivity analyses were performed allowing one set 
of assumptions to be varied while keeping the remainder constant and all other data at 
their given values. This was an invaluable tool, particularly when confronting thorny 
issues such as the formation of school district boundaries and school consolidation. 
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Data Sources 



Main Data Sources 

After examining tne available data on school district and school organization, 
and on resource allocation and distribution, it was concluded, with some exceptions, 
that it would not be necessary or feasible to undertake a comprehensive province-wide 
survey encompassing all components of education finance or a longitudinal analysis to 
complete the investigation. A great deal of information was available from a number 
of different sources, but ways and means had to be found to integrate the available data 
from the most recent time period into a single dataset. 

First, the existing data sources for the study were collected using a number of 
methods, then assembled and blended. The extensive resources of the Department of 
Education were drawn upon to supply data about all aspects of the system and how it 
is financed. A summary of the primary data sources retrieved from the Department of 
Education, the formats used, and the individuals associated with each is presented in 
Table 1. 

Table 1. Summary of Data Sources, Department of Education. 



Primary Database Format Source 



1. 


School Board Financial Statements 


Lotus 


John Berniquez 


2. 


AGR School-based Information System 


dBASE 


Jill Andrews 


3. 


Teacher Pension/Payroll/Certification System 


dBASE 


Jill Andrews 


4. 


Teacher Allocation System 


Lotus 


John Thompson 


5. 


School/Community Distances 


Lotus 


John Humber 


6. 


Bus Contracts/Distances/Costs 


dBASE 


Gerry Adams 


7. 


Kindergarten Routes/Distances/Costs 


dBASE 


Gerry Adams 


8. 


Demographics/ Achievement/Staffing 


SPSS 


new/blended 


9. 


School Characteristics/Consolidation 


dBASE 


new/blended 



Many of these datasets were blended into new, larger databases to facilitate the 
macro-level analyses required for the study. In addition, because of different data 
formats and the nature of the analyses, three different computer programs had to be 
employed - a spreadsheet, a database management program and a statistical analysis 
package. 4 Further complicating the analyses was the sheer size of the datasets, and the 



4 Lotus 123, dBASE IV and SPSS PC + . 
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effort that had to be expended developing and running the analyses required. Each 
school district required the construction of (a) computer files containing background 
information for later analysis, (b) files analyzing the schools under its custody, leading 
to decisions concerning consolidation, (c) files producing an intermediate analysis of 
the resource allocations (original schools), (d) files producing a final analysis of the 
resource allocations (consolidated schools), and files analyzing the 1989-90 financial 
returns based on new data. This procedure was then repeated for each of the school 
districts and this whole process was then repeated for each model. The sheer 
magnitude of creating, integrating, analyzing, filing and securing more than 500 files 
in several formats was a demanding exercise in itself. 

Another data source was the use of expert panels, focus groups and semi -structured 
interviews. At a number of critical stages, decisions were made drawing not just upon 
the findings of related research but requiring the opinions, information and advice of 
individuals informed about and sensitive toward the education system, governance and 
local conditions. At the same time, it was considered essential to interview a number 
of individuals familiar with education finance and funding structures. 

Supplementary Data Sources 

A final source of information involved the collection of supplementary data. 
Several voids were identified which could not be filled by available data and which 
were of sufficient importance to warrant the development of new datasets. Two are 
worthy of brief mention at this point: (a) school operating costs, and (b) central office 
staff costs. 

School Operating C osts. During the investigation, the need to collect reliable data 
on the cost of operating schools was seen as a priority. A survey of officials working 
"vith school boards was conducted to determine school costs for the 1989-90 school 
year, regional variances, school (type) variances, and district variances and to project 
part of the costs associated with school consolidation. Ten boards were thus surveyed 
and responses were received from nine of them (n = 139). 

The purpose of the exercise was to understand the relationship between size and 
cost and predict the costs associated with consolidation. The variables analyzed were 
school size, total cost and per pupil cost. Trend analysis, using various regression 
(curve fitting) techniques, was completed to determine the predicted cost. Table 2 
presents the predicted school operating costs categorized by school size. 

Central Office Staff Costs. The need for reliable data on the cost of operating 
school district offices was also identified. A survey of 14 boards was conducted to 
discover the number and types of positions and the associated salaries. Results were 
compared with similar information collected for the 1989 Task Force on Education 
Finance. 5 There were significant variances among central offices in the number of, and 
salaries paid to, business managers and various support staff. For example, with the 
exception of the Seventh-Day Adventist board, all boards had business managers, while 
some also had assistant business managers, office managers, and accountants. 
Differences were thus related, in large part, to the number of staff in the central office 
and the school board's budget. 



'Supplied to the Commission by George Whey. 
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Table 2. Predicted School Operating Costs by School Size Category. 



Size of School Predicted Cost 



<75 $457 

75-124 438 

125-174 420 

175-224 402 

225-274 383 

275+ 365 



Validation and Interpretation 



Great pains were taken to ensure that both the research methodology and the data 
sources were valid. The methodology was also examined by and discussed with a 
number of authorities prominent in their fields and in a position to understand and 
advise as to its validity and authenticity. 

Finally, a supplementary contract was commissioned with Ernst & Young, 
management consultants. M. Bleau, a principal with the firm's Toronto office, 
undertook a detailed analysis of the appropriateness and suitability of the methodology, 
data collection procedures and proposed analyses. This report was received December 
10, 1990, allowing ample opportunity to review and implement the suggested changes. 

Interpretation of Findings 

One must be very careful in interpreting the findings of this study in relation to the 
limitations described earlier. For example, it is important to bear in mind that the 
findings represent one time period only and do not reflect the most recent efforts on the 
part of school boards to consolidate. A longitudinal study similar in nature to this one 
but focusing on changes over a number of years, would almost certainly find a trend 
toward sharing and inter-denominational co-operation. Because this study deals with 
one time interval, it is probably more appropriate to compare relative values rather than 
actual dollars when examining costs and savings. 
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CONTEXTUAL ISSUES 
IN EDUCATION FINANCE 



Part II of this report establishes the framework for the study. It provides the 
context of how education is organized in Canada and in particular in this province and 
shows some of the trends and describes some of the problems unique to Newfoundland. 
It then sketches some of the issues typical in education finance, namely: principles, 
efficiencies, revenue generation, and resource allocation. It concludes by describing 
two of the most troublesome educational issues affected by finance programs - the 
organization of school districts and schools. 



What is Education Finance? 



Education finance refers to the process by which tax revenues and other resources 
are derived for the establishment and operation of schools, as well as the process by 
which those resources are allocated. It begins with major decisions about education, 
such as who will be educated, who will teach them, where they will be housed and how 
they will be taught. It then deals with such questions as how much money should be 
spent on education, how this money can best be raised, how the funds should be 
redistributed to provide the best education system for their value, and how to ensure the 
most efficient use of resources. While, in the past, decisions at this level went largely 
unchallenged, a much more educated population is demanding more input into 
educational decisions, and that government and other educational agencies be held more 
accountable than they have been. 

The principles of education finance are deceptively simple. Funds to provide for 
the education of children are provided in a manner which ensures taxpayer equity. The 
education system must then provide all students, whatever their economic and social 
backgrounds or locations, with equal access to these resources. Finally, the education 
system must exhibit financial responsibility and accountability for all aspects of the 
educational process. These principles, however, fail to address a basic practical 
dilemma: how to ensure equal access to these resources while facing a critical scarcity 
of means. Whatever the available resources, there are always more demands than can 
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be satisfied. 



The issue of productive use, or efficiency, thus permeates all other principles and 
aspects of the decision-making process. As stated by Levin (1989): 

Different approaches to the provision of education and to determining where 
resources are used can also affect the productivity of resource use. 
Economically efficient use of resources within the educational sector requires 
that they be allocated to maximize educational outcomes. Even small losses 
in efficiency can waste billions of dollars in an educational sector ... not to 
mention the waste of student time and the other human costs, (p. 13) 

Not always do these principles have a harmonious relationship with each other nor 
with the demands of efficiency. Frequently, educators must deal with conflicting 
principles before making critical decisions. For example, pressures by some groups to 
promote excellence are not always compatible with concurrent moves by other groups 
to embrace greater efficiency. Furthermore, the principle of student equity as described 
above is congruent with neither. Other dilemmas facing educators are to resolve 
conflicts between certain organizational and implementation principles. For example, 
the issue of decentralization, a recurrent theme in education, is closely - and inversely 
- linked with the principle of efficiency. 



Financing Education in Canada 



Effective and efficient education is of vital importance to all Canadians in that 
education is the means to greater social and economic health. Because of its high level 
of national importance, the education process might be expected to attract a great deal 
of federal intervention. In Canada, this in not the case. The British North A mericaA ct 
of 1867, and similar subsequent legislation, empowered the provinces with the 
responsibility for the provision of education. In this ty pe of structure, educational needs 
are thus assessed provincially and programs are developed which reflect these needs. 
However, the federal government maintains educational responsibilities for Native 
Peoples, inmates of federal penal institutions, and members of the armed services and 
their dependents. Frequently, conditional arrangements are made between the federal 
and provincial governments to enhance the educational opportunities available to 
Canadian students. 

Given the vast differences between regions in this country, it is not surprising that 
the provinces have each responded to the delivery of education in separate and distinct 
ways. Each province developed its own unique philosophy of education which has 
evolved into the largely discrete systems which are in place today. Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario are examples of systems maintaining both public and private 
schools. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island have, by law, only 
secular public schools. However, informal agreements allow for the establishment of 
public schools set aside for Roman Catholics and Protestants and administered by a 
local authority. In some instances, these schools are staffed by teachers of the 
sponsoring religious denomination. Both Manitoba and British Columbia maintain 
secular public schools only; however, there are provisions for private schools to receive 
some public funds. Quebec and Newfoundland have the only publicly funded school 
systems set up along denominational lines. Quebec maintains both Roman Catholic and 
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Protestant boards, the latter serving other Christian denominations, Jews and other non- 
Christians. It also provides financial support to private schools. In many respects, its 
system of education mirrors its distinctive Francophone culture, a system which 
supports the existence of both English and Francophone schools. 

The per-pupil expenditure on education varies greatly from province to province 
as well, reflecting the prevailing economic conditions, availability and price of goods 
and services, tax base and student population. Per-pupil school board expenditure in 
1988 varied from a low of $3,861 in Prince Edward Island to a high of $5,389 in 
Quebec. British Columbia had the lowest expenditure per capita of the labour force 
($1,454) while Newfoundland had the highest ($2,208). 

As illustrated in Table 3, generally, school board revenues come from three primary 
sources: (1) provincial government grants, (2) local taxation (such as property taxes), 
and (3) other sources (e.g. federal grants, school-based fund-raising, rentals, etc.). 
Boards in two provinces receive substantial revenues through the collection of 
municipal contributions and one province through the levying of tuition fees. Various 
formulas and principles are employed throughout the country for the determination of 
provincial grant allocations to individual school districts, but most provide grants based 
on student enrolments as well as equalization grants and many special grants to address 
specific inequities. 



Table 3. Sources of School Board Revenues by Province in Percentages, 1989-90. 





Provincial 


School Taxes 


Other Sources 


Newfoundland 


90.6 


7.3 


2.0 


Prince Edward Island 


99.6 




0.4 


Nova Scotia 


80.8 


16.4 


2.7 


New Brunswick 


97.9 




2.1 


Quebec 


90.9 


4.9 


4.2 


Ontario 


41.8 


56.2 


2.0 


Manitoba 


50.7 


44.5 


4.8 


Saskatchewan 


48.8 


47.5 


3.7 


Alberta 


53.2 


41.7 


5.1 


British Columbia 


63.6 


31.1 


5.3 



Source: A Statistical Portrait of Elementary and Secondary Education in Canada, a joint publication 
of the Council of Ministers of Education, Canada and Statistics Canada, preliminary data. 



Alberta. Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick require boards to submit 
budgets which are prioritized for capital disbursements, Ontario's basic per student grant 
is determined by the Average Daily Enrolment (ADE) of schools, while Nova Scotia 
has a rather complex method of weighted student units. Nevertheless, all of the 
provinces strive for a system of educational funding that is efficient, effective, equitable 
and which enhances local autonomy. 
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Financing Education in Newfoundland 



Newfoundland education has been inextricably intertwined with the various 
churches since its beginnings some 250 years ago. Before government funding, the 
churches paid for all capital and operating costs of running the schools and were 
directly involved in their day-to-day operations. When the government finally became 
involved in educational matters, the churches exerted considerable influence over 
decisions about education funding and legislation. They had made a significant 
investment in the education system and through lobbying activities and political 
pressure maintained their direct role in administering the system while receiving public 
funding from the government. 

With Confederation in 1949, church involvement in Newfoundland education was 
entrenched in Canadian law as well, when Term 17 of Newfoundland's Terms of Union 
with Canada preserved the churches' right to operate public denominational schools in 
the new province: 

In lieu of Section 93 of the British North America Act, 1867, the following 
term shall apply in respect of the Province of Newfoundland: 

In and for the Province of Newfoundland the Legislature shall have exclusive 
authority to make laws in relation to education, but the Legislature will not 
have authority to make laws prejudicially affecting any right or privilege with 
respect to denominational schools, common (amalgamated schools), or 
denominational colleges, that any class or classes of persons have by law in 
Newfoundland at the date of Union, and out of public funds of the Province 
of Newfoundland provided for education 

a all such schools shall receive their share of such funds in accordance with 
scales determined on a non-discriminatory basis from time to time by the 
Legislature for all schools then being conducted under authority of the 
Legislature; and 

b. all such colleges shall receive their share of any grant from time to time 
voted for all colleges then being conducted under authority of the Legislature, 
on a non-discriminatory basis. 

In 1987, the Parliament of Canada, following approval by the Legislature of 
Newfoundland, renumbered the above-quoted text of Term 17 as sub-section (1) and 
enacted subsection (2) which extended to adherents of the Pentecostal faith in 
Newfoundland the same rights and privileges with respect to denominational schools 
and denominational colleges as were enjoyed by the classes of persons to whom sub- 
section (1) applied. 

The final report of the Warren Royal Commission on Education was the catalyst 
for the 1969 reorganization of the education system when functional organization 
replaced the denominational structure at the Department of Education. Denominational 
Education Councils were created to fulfil a liaison role among the recognized Churches 
and with government. Five of the Protestant denominations integrated in order to 
provide a higher standard of education for their students. Warren's recommendations 
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drastically changed the profile of the system, reducing both the number of school 
boards and the number of individual schools in operation. 

As the population expanded over the years, the number of multiple denomination 
communities increased considerably, so that it was not uncommon to see three small 
denominational schools representing each of the recognized denominations in a 
community with fewer than 100 students in total. However, during the past 25 years, 
the churches have made considerable efforts to reduce the incidence of such situations, 
and the number of schools decreased from 1,244 with 270 boards in 1960, to 543 
schools under 32 boards in 1989-90 (the year under study). 

Several other problems unique to the Newfoundland system seriously constrain the 
province's ability to provide equitable educational opportunities for all students. The 
geography, topography, and settlement patterns in this province have resulted in a large 
number of small, isolated schools. Only 10.5 percent of schools have 500 or more 
students, even with the consolidation that has taken place. 

Demographic forecasts for the province indicate a number of significant future 
trends. As stated in Chapter 3, declining fertility rates and an extremely high level of 
out-migration will lead to further enrolment declines. Undoubtedly, this will lead to 
increased pressure on educational institutions. 

School board operating funds now come from two main sources: government grants 
and local efforts. In 1989-90 government contributed 91 percent of the total cost of 
education through operating grants, teachers' salaries grants, maintenance grants, bus 
transportation grants, textbook subsidies, and other special purpose grants. School 
boards raised the remaining nine percent through a number of means, chiefly school 
taxes, and lesser amounts from school assessments, rentals, donations, school projects 
and other sources. 

While operating grants are paid directly to school boards, capital grants are paid 
to the Denominational Councils and to the Seventh-Day Adventist Church authorities. 
The apportionment of funds is in the same ratio that the population of each 
Denominational Council bears to the total population of the province in accordance with 
the most recent census. Each Council then decides where money will be spent to build 
and improve its schools. 

The evolution of public financing of elementary and secondary education in this 
province is as long and convoluted as its history, afTected by demography, topography, 
geography, industry, culture, values and traditions and its unique denominational 
structures. The extreme population sparsity of this province, for instance, has affected 
the type of, and provision for, the system of education in this province in several ways. 
The existence of hundreds of small and isolated fishing communities scattered along the 
coast has meant not only an unusually large number of small schools but also 
sometimes insurmountable difficulties in providing in-service training, teacher travel, 
program co-ordinator visits and the retention of experienced teaching staff. 

A recurring theme among public educators everywhere - and this province is no 
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exception - is the accusation that all education systems are inadequately funded. To 
promote horizontal equity (equal money per student), the government of this province 
instituted equalization grants to compensate for revenue differentials resulting from less 
tax potential in small rural areas. However, these grants fail to recognize cost 
differentials that exist from region to region and, therefore, do not provide an equitable 
resolution to the problem of unequal local tax revenue. 

Over the past 25 years, school boards have acquired a heavy burden of debt 
resulting from "the inadequate grants that school boards receive for the operations and 
maintenance of schools and the inability of the present capital grant to meet existing 
needs". 6 In 1989-90, this debt stood at over $41 million; however, the provincial 
government has been providing a special grant for the retirement of this debt and has 
recommended that school boards not borrow funds in excess of a ceiling amount 
determined by provincial authorities. 

The problems associated with facilities, such as the replacement of obsolete 
buildings to accommodate new programs (especially at the junior high and senior high 
levels), improvements to make existing structures conform with health and safety 
standards, and the provision of accessibility for handicapped students, are areas of 
concern when financing the education system. The financial requirements for upgrading 
and replacing functionally and physically obsolete school facilities have been estimated 
to be well in excess of $150,000,000. However, little research has been completed to 
validate this figure or to understand fully its implications and consequences. 

If Newfoundland schools are to produce well-educated, socially adapted and 
emotionally prepared students, the education system will also have to adapt to the 
pressures experienced by todays students in order to meet their needs and society's need 
for an effective and efficient education system. 

Principles of Education Finance 



Since the responsibility for the provision of educational services has been legislated 
to the individual provinces, the financing of such services is implemented in a manner 
decided by each provincial government. However, recent developments in educational 
finance across the country have been aimed at achieving six principles commonly 
recognized in the educational finance literature as the standards against which 
educational finance plans ought to be assessed: 

1. Every student in a province should have access to quality educational programs 
and services that reasonably respond to his or her individual needs, regardless 
of that student's interests and abilities, regardless of where that student lives, 
regardless of that student's cultural and socio-economic environment. 

2. Every school board in a province should have access to sufficient revenues to 



6 Joint Denominational Education Council submission to the Task Force on Educational Finance. 1989. 
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provide quality educational programs and services that meet the needs of its 
students. 

3. The plan of financial support should ensure reasonable equality for all taxpayers. 

4. Within general provincial guidelines, the financing plan should provide 
maximum opportunity and encouragement for the development and exercise of 
local autonomy and leadership in education. 

5. The financial provisions of a grant system should encourage sound and efficient 
organization, administration and operation of local school districts and schools. 

6. The financing plan should emphasize continuous evaluation, long-range 
planning, and overall accountability for the expenditure of public funds. 7 

Local autonomy is directly related to the level of decentralization inherent in an 
education system. The personal nature of education necessitates that local conditions, 
characteristics and circumstances be considered in local educational decisions. Local 
autonomy is vital in an education system if local priorities and needs are to be 
effectively satisfied. 

The extent of decentralization has a direct impact on financial planning activities. 
The government of this province, for example, currently provides funding for school 
projects in the form of either categorical or global grants. While global grants enhance 
autonomy, there are problems associated with them in the area of accountability. On 
the other hand, categorical grants tend to restrict local autonomy, but prioritized projects 
are ensured completion. 

The central governmental bodies of each province are too distant from the 
mechanisms which distribute the service of education (the schools) to assess effectively 
the financial needs of these institutions. One alternative to such centralized decision- 
making is district-based budgeting, a concept whereby each school board creates its 
own budget and controls spending within its district. At the local level needs can be 
assessed effectively and provisions can be made to satisfy them. Some proponents of 
this concept would even advocate that budgeting should be the responsibility of each 
individual school, which would then be responsible for such things as personnel, 
equipment and maintenance. However, the logistic and administrative realities of such 
decentralization make the full implementation of school-based budgeting impractical. 

Providing equal educational opportunity to all Canadian students is one of the 
biggest challenges facing governments and administrators today. Ensuring that every 
student, regardless of location, age, sex, religion, race and other considerations, is 
provided with equal funding, staff and services is the goal of horizontal equity theorists 
on the assumption that equality of educational inputs will lead to an equal opportunity 
for education. Provincial funding and, increasingly, foundation programs are used to 
facilitate equality of inputs. Thus, lower tax -generating regions are provided funds to 



7 Citcd in C. Rocbothan. P.J. Warren, and W. Dixon, Finmcing Greater Equality and Excellence in the 
Newfoundlcnd School System, 1989. 
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bring them up to par with boards in higher tax districts. Some proponents of horizontal 
equity have suggested that provincial pooling of commercial assessments for 
redistribution would be a positive step towards equality. However, this solution 
jeopardizes the local autonomy of school districts and has, therefore, generally been 
considered an unacceptable alternative. 

Whether the differences arise from different cultures, geographic locations, 
lifestyles, learning abilities, or physical or mental abilities, the fact is that all students 
are not equal when they enter school. Vertical equity theory thus proposes that since 
all students are different when they enter school, it will take different amounts of input 
to achieve an acceptable, standard level of output. Recognition of cost differentials and 
the use of weighting factors can be used to distribute more financial and personnel 
resources to schools and school boards where the needs are greater. By including and 
balancing both horizontal and vertical equity theory in funding formulae, financial 
administrators can provide an equal educational opportunity for their students as well 
as a fair tax burden for the taxpayers in their jurisdictions. 

Economies of Scale vs Organizational Efficiency 



Economies of scale are savings which come from cost reductions associated with 
large-size operations. In an education system such savings can be realized through 
volume discounts, use of excess capacity and allocation of fixed and capital costs over 
a larger student base. Economy of scale theory, by its nature, implies that - financially 
- bigger is better. Organizational efficiency, on the other hand, recognizes that bigger 
schools and school districts may not always perform as efficiently as smaller ones. 
Services to remote areas may be more efficiently delivered through small service 
centres. 

Thus, there exists a conflict between economies of scale and organizational 
efficiencies. The basis of this dilemma lies in the existence of both monetary and non- 
monetary benefits in the education process. Economies of scale associated with larger 
schools and districts result in quantifiable, monetary savings but may also cause less 
apparent, yet nonetheless relevant, qualitative, non-monetary losses in efficient and 
effective education. 

School Board Organization 



The school board is the governing body given responsibility for the delivery of 
educational programs and services within a geographic region or for a particular group 
of citizens. During the school year 1989-90, the provincial school system was 
subdivided into 32 districts governed at the local or regional level by an elected school 
board. Of the 32 school boards, 18 were Integrated, 12 Roman Catholic, 1 Pentecostal 
and 1 Seventh Day Adventist. Districts range in size from 300 students under the 
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Seventh Day Adventist board to over 19,000 students under the Roman Catholic School 
Board for St. John's. 

The Schools Act outlines the formal duties and powers of school boards in this 
province. Boards are ultimately responsible for the organization and administration of 
the means of primary, elementary and secondary education in their districts. To this 
end, boards provide teachers, other educational personnel, professional services, 
programs and adequate facilities for the operation of schools. They also develop policies 
and improve the partnership among home, school and church. Because 
denominationalism is a major factor in determining school districts' physical parameters, 
philosophy and functions, boards must follow not only the guidelines established in The 
Schools Act, but must also adhere to the doctrines and provisions of their respective 
denominational authority. 

Every school board is structured as a corporation, with the general authority 
inherent in such a structure. General elections which take place every four years are the 
mechanism through which citizens (not fewer than 7 and no more than 18) are elected 
to positions as school board trustees. Each school board is responsible for hiring the 
professional staff (superintendent, assistant superintendents, business manager, 
secretarial support, program co-ordinators) necessary for fulfilment of its legal mandate. 
In the process of doing their work, school boards also purchase, acquire or dispose of 
lands and property, manage district debts, prepare an annual budget and audit, and 
assume responsibility for the insurance requirements of all their buildings and 
equipment. Boards are also responsible for the provision of school busing. Policy 
development and the mandate to enter into contracts and agreements with other school 
boards, agencies or community groups for the joint use of resources, such as school 
buildings or community arenas, are powers vested with school boards. Boards can also 
raise money and, when necessary, expel students. 

Characteristics of Effective School Boards 

In his report to the Commission, Treslan defines the local school district as "a 
geographical area of student population over which a governing body (the school board) 
makes decisions regarding both the purpose and direction of educational experience". 
In considering potential reorganization of the education system, the Commission 
considered a number of factors critical to the development of effective and efficient 
school districts. One of the key factors was size. 

Size. The Commission found no evidence that district size is a significant factor in 
student achievement, the quality of services or cost effectiveness. Some make the 
case that larger districts have advantages because spending priorities can be shifted 
to more productive activities, that achievement is generally higher, and that better 
qualified teachers tend to be associated with larger school systems. In most cases, 
however, differences in achievement cannot be traced to differences in district size. 
When differences do exist, it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to isolate a 
causal relationship between these variables when so many other factors affect 
student achievement. 

It should be noted, however, that district size is not the only significant factor in 
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productivity differences among schools. In many respects, the province is too small to 
exploit the prevailing economies of scale. Other factors include 

A rea and Distance. The geographical area for which the board is responsible and 
the distance between schools within the district are features which have 
implications for the effectiveness of student transportation, in-service provision, and 
visits from district office personnel. 

Access. Topography and settlement patterns have resulted in many communities 
that are remote, isolated and/or otherwise small. Many of these communities can 
only be reached by boat or plane and this fact contributes to the difficulty of 
providing educational services. Travel to these communities as well as the 
provision of district services is much more expensive than in communities which 
are more easily accessible. Therefore, the number of such communities in each 
district must be a factor when considering organization. 

Orientation. The proximity to major service centres, where goods and services are 
readily available and frequently less expensive, provides resources and attractions 
for both staff and students. 

Demographic Trends. Changing demographic patterns will be felt more severely in 
some areas of the province than in others. Rural school districts are hit the hardest 
by declining enrolments which will make it much more difficult to maintain viable 
educational services. 

Climatic Conditions. The harsh winter climate of most areas of this province can 
result in problems for travel, student transportation, school buildings and facilities, 
and in extended periods of isolation. 



School Organization 



The school, through its principal, teachers and other educational personnel, is 
responsible for assessing and developing the educational potential of the children who 
have been entrusted to it. Educators must co-operate with parents to strive to ensure that 
children receive an appropriate education, develop a love of learning and acquire 
adequate preparation to meet the challenges of a rapidly changing nation and world. 
Within the current denominational education system in this province, the school is also 
responsible for strengthening the partnership among home, church and school through 
religious education classes, the example of teachers, maintaining an overall Christian 
atmosphere, and other faith-building activities. 

Part IV of The Schools A ct contains the legislative provisions for the operation of 
schools. In it, the principal of the school is responsible for instructional leadership; the 
provision of education that is consistent with the Act; assessment of and provision for 
students' needs; informing parents of students' progress and development; evaluation of 
and feedback about school programs; managing the school; promoting positive relations 
among the school, community and home; evaluating teachers; maintaining students' 
records; maintaining discipline and suspending students. 
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In conjunction with their principal, teachers also have obvious responsibilities in 
the education process. They must design, implement, supervise and assess educational 
programs; instruct, encourage and evaluate students' progress; maintain order and 
discipline; encourage the participation of parents in the child's education and maintain 
expected standards of education while teaching the course of study prescribed or 
approved under The Schools Act. 

Characteristics of Effective Schools 

School organization is contingent on many logistical, religious, economic, 
educational and social factors which combine to determine the location and enrolment 
of individual Newfoundland schools. Before evaluating the relative merits of various 
types of schools, one should be aware of the characteristics generally agreed upon as 
reflecting good, effective schools. A good or effective school is one which has high 
expectations for, and attainment of, academic achievement, while emphasizing academic 
basics. It provides for individualized instruction, and utilizes academic learning time 
effectively and efficiently in an orderly, supportive school climate. Respectful 
relationships among students, teachers and administrators are developed and maintained 
in order to deliver a healthy balance of activities fostering the intellectual, physical, 
emotional, social and spiritual development of students. 

Effective schools also recognize and respond to the need for teachers to pursue 
learning opportunities and support individual initiatives and new approaches to learning. 
Feedback and evaluation tools are consistently and constantly employed by teachers as 
well as by a principal who provides instructional leadership for the school. 

Important in the establishment of a good school is supportive home/school/ 
community relations. Through the integration of these characteristics a clear mission can 
be developed for good, effective schools. In this regard, several characteristics are 
worthy of examination. 

A chievement. The relationship between school size and achievement is significant, 
although it would be inappropriate to conclude that simply increasing school size 
will increase achievement levels. Most large schools are found in the large urban 
centres which have access to greater community resources and stimulative 
environments (human resources, facilities and Arts and Culture Centres, for 
example). Students in larger centres have an opportunity to see examples of the 
benefits of education, and see adults in many types of gainful employment. A 
significant variable related to achievement, though, has been found to be socio- 
economic status. Most recent studies have shown that when socio-economic status 
is controlled for, school size itself becomes an insignificant predictor of 
achievement. Areas which can support a well-educated, skilled workforce, 
especially the civil service and university, will have parents who are able to support 
their children's academic activities, provide them with materials, and, as well, set 
high expectations and serve as role models. Well-educated and relatively well-off 
parents are also much more likely to provide a stimulating pre-school environment 
and be able to contribute to good health by adequately meeting children's 
nutritional requirements. 
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Cost. Because of scale economies and the ability to introduce efficiencies, the per 
unit cost of operating small schools is higher than for larger ones. Focus group 
participants, brought together to discuss the issue of school size, held that it is more 
expensive to close small community schools and bus students to central locations. 
However, there is no data to support this notion. Further, the costs associated with 
consolidation are dependent on many factors, not the least of which is the social 
cost of underachievement. 

Community/School Relationship. Parental and community support are key elements 
in school improvement programs. If children are bused out of a community, ties 
to the school are cut, parents have little opportunity to visit the school, the teachers 
are not seen regularly, and there is likely to be a greater separation between home 
and school for both parents and children. Current reform movements have 
recognized the value of the role of parents in education. 

Program. Arguments in favour of large schools usually focus on the improvements 
to school curriculum and extra-curricular programs. Traditionally program 
considerations have been regarded as more important at the high school level where 
a significant depth of subject-area knowledge is required to teach most courses. At 
the primary and elementary levels this is less likely to be the case. 

School Size 



Although in the Newfoundland context discussions of optimal school size are often 
academic - the reality is that small, isolated communities must have their own schools 
regardless of their population 8 - in many areas, small schools do exist side-by-side with 
other small schools. Indeed, this situation also exists in urban settings. The question 
then is whether the merits of these "optional" small schools outweigh the potential 
benefits that may be obtained through consolidation. 

Based on the previously-stated characteristics of good schools, the relative merits 
of both small and large schools can be analyzed. For the purposes of this study, a 
school is considered small if it is exclusively a primary, elementary or junior high 
school with a mean grade enrolment of 12 or less, or, if it is a school where senior high 
school courses are provided, and the mean grade enrolment is 25 or less. 9 

Proponents of small schools have put forward strong arguments in favour of their 
existence. Small schools, they say, have a great level of school spirit and community 
involvement, and a better capacity to meet individual students' needs. Further, teachers 
in these schools become more involved in responding to students* academic and extra- 



Many of the smell schools in Newfoundland arc also located in isolated communities. If the students 
in these schools were to go to larger facilities, they would have to spend varying amounts of time each day 
commuting by bus. The 1988 Small Schools Study recommended that primary and elementary children not 
be bused any farther than 10 km from their communities and high school pupils no farther than 30 km. 

9 

First derived by Riggs (1984) in his study of small schools and subsequently incorporated in the 
province's resource allocation program. 
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curricular needs. The research to date, however, has been largely inconclusive. 
Questions about what is a successful school, or what are the factors which affect school 
success, have yet to be adequately resolved. Much of the confusion arises because small 
schools tend to be in small communities and, as a result, enrolment tends to be a 
function of population density. Further, much of the research has been conducted in the 
United States where small schools tend to be larger (average size, 477) than those in 
this province (average size, 250). 

In this province, while studies have revealed that student achievement is highly 
correlated with school size, it has also been shown that most larger schools are located 
in urban areas which have access to wider human, physical and cultural resources. 
Thus, it would be extremely difficult to prove a causal relationship between student 
achievement and school size. 

The main conclusion reached after careful analysis of the available research, focus 
group responses, and interviews is that the school size debate is inconclusive. This is 
because school size is but one of many factors which affect educational outcomes and 
the quality of school life. In some circumstances school size may be the most 
significant factor affecting the learning environment or achievement, but it is not the 
only factor. 

Maximum School Size 

Although the literature on school size is inconclusive, to determine the extent of 
duplication and for the purposes of costing various components of the system, a 
maximum desirable school size had to be established. Results from focus groups and 
research activities demonstrated that there are maximum levels which a school should 
not exceed. Given the characteristics of good schools and the continuing debate 
regarding the relative merits of small and large schools, the following guidelines have 
been established: 

Primary & Elementary School: For schools offering Kindergarten through Grade 6 (K- 
6) programs, two streams are considered most effective, with average class sizes 
not exceeding 30 students per grade per stream. Thus, a maximum enrolment of 
420 students for a K-6 school is suggested. 

Junior High School: Students in Grades 7-9 are progressing through a particularly 
difficult period in their personal and social development - adolescence. For 
administrators and teachers to be fully sensitive to these needs, three streams are 
considered most effective for junior high schools, with average class sizes not 
exceeding 30 students per grade per stream. Typically, junior high grades are 
combined with either elementary or secondary grades. Thus, an enrolment of 90 
students for each grade in the junior high level is suggested as optimal. 

High School: Newfoundland's high schools need to be large enough to offer a wide 
curriculum and a host of extra-curricular activities but still small enough to provide 
a good atmosphere for learning and a sense of belonging for students and staff. 
Thus, the range of 500-800 students is suggested as optimal, with an enrolment 
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ceiling of 900 students. 

Despite these guidelines, it would be improper, impractical and insensitive for the 
Department of Education or any other provincial body to legislate minimum or 
maximum school size, as too many of the local factors described earlier come into play. 
School histories, traditional community rivalries, the role of the church and school 
reputations are just some of the many considerations which have influenced decision- 
makers in the past. Nevertheless, considerations related to the educational benefit for 
the students must take precedence over tangential local concerns and issues. 

In any case, all parties to be affected by potential consolidation should have an 
opportunity to participate in the decision-making process: parents, students, teachers, 
principals, administrators, board members, board staff, town counsellors, and possibly 
other community groups and agencies. Others having expertise and interest in the 
education system as a whole would also have a role to play. 

To conclude, so many factors come into play that the strengths and weaknesses of 
each school, whether small or large, must be treated independently. Other things being 
equal, small schools generally do no better or worse than large schools - except that 
other things are almost never equal 
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PRESENTATION AND 
INTERPRETATION OF DATA: 

Denominational Paradigms 



Chapter III of this report provides the findings of the two denominational models. 
Depicting the status quo, model A describes in detail the type of organization and 
structures which existed in 1990-91. The rational denominational model, while 
preserving the structures, controls and influence of the churches, estimates the potential 
for consolidation and streamlining. 

MODEL A - The Existing Denominational System 



To calculate the costs of the various components of the existing system of 
education, it was first necessary to establish a baseline to which the costs of other 
alternatives could be compared. Model A is this baseline and, unlike the other models, 
represents an actual situation - the Newfoundland school system as it was organized 
and managed for the school year 1989-90. Model A calculations therefore use the actual 
number of school districts and schools, resource allocations, and operational 
expenditures which were in effect during that school year. Its costs are also a reflection 
of the policies and practices, the level of sharing and co-operation between and among 
denominations, and the level of funding available at that time. 

District Organization 

In 1989-90, as today, there were four separate denominational jurisdictions in the 
province (Table 4). The integrated system incorporated 18 school boards, the Roman 
Catholic system 12 boards, and the Pentecostal and Seventh Day Adventist systems 
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each operated a single province-wide board. In total, there were 32 boards examined 
under Model A (see Figure 5 and 6). In 1960 there were 232 denominational school 
districts and another 38 boards for the administration of amalgamated schools, but the 
total number was reduced to 35 as a result of recommendations in the 1968 Royal 
Commission on Education. In the year under investigation, districts ranged in size from 
a small Seventh-Day Adventist school board operating seven schools for 301 students 
to a large urban Catholic board in St. John's operating 40 schools for almost 20,000 
students. The average number of students served by a school board was 4,066. 

Geography is a significant factor in the structure and organization of school 
districts. For some boards, the distances between the central office and some of its 
schools are enormous. For example, without factoring in indirect costs such as the 
inappropriate use of staff resources, a meeting between co-ordinators and teachers at 
an outlying school such as St. Joseph's All-grade in Croque, involving a two-day visit 
from central office in Corner Brook, generates a huge expense for the board. On the 
other hand, a similar assignment at a small urban board, such as Conception Bay South, 
would consume less than a half-hour travel time. The Pentecostal Assemblies School 
Board, which covers the entire province, utilizes two techniques to overcome the 
problems of geography: several regions of the province with large Pentecostal 
populations have resident program co-ordinators, and it utilizes school governing 
councils, to which considerable powers are delegated. 

School Organization 

For the year under investigation, there were 543 schools serving 130,109 students 
in approximately 302 communities. By and large, enrolment within each jurisdiction 
was limited to those of the same denomination. This was particularly evident among 
Roman Catholic districts which were composed of 92.8 percent Roman Catholic 
students. At the other extreme, almost 70 percent of the students enrolled in Seventh 
Day Adventist schools were not of that denomination. Of the total enrolment throughout 
Newfoundland, 3.2 percent was either unaffiliated with any of the founding 
denominations or professed no religion. 

In addition to the publicly funded schools, there were six which were either private, 
separate native, institutional, or independent schools operated by the Department of 
Social Services. Together, these schools served some 600 students. 
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Table 4. Background Information by Denominational Constituency, 1989-90. 







Roman 


Pentecostal 


Seventh Day 






Integrated 


Catholic 


Assemblies 


Adventist 






Boards 


Boards 


Boards 


Boards 


Combined 


ocnool districts 


18 


12 


1 


1 


32 


AVCraEC scnuui uioiiici aLc.y* 


4,060 


4,180 


6,560 


301 


4,066 


Schools 


312 


181 


43 


7 


543 


Average school size 


234 


277 


153 


43 


240 


Total enrolment 


73,084 


50,164 


6,560 


301 


130,109 


Enrolment Change - Last 5 years 1 


-11.6% 


-9.5% 


-2.4% 


-12.5% 


-10.3% 


- Next 5 years 1 


-12.4% 


-11.2% 


-9.4% 


-12.3% 


-11.8% 


Qr«»r»ia1 p/liifutinn nnri-intcprfltefl 


585 


386 


31 


0 


1,002 




0.8% 


0.8% 


0.5% 


0.0% 


0.8% 


rrencn iiiiiiicn»iuii diiuuiidii 


2,002 


1,978 


0 


0 


3,980 


% French Immersion 


2.7% 


3.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


3.1% 


Other denominations & no religion 


13,863 


3,612 


1,171 


210 


4,183* 


% other denominations & no religion 


19.0% 


7.2% 


17.9% 


69.8% 


3.2% 


S 1 1 iv*ri ntpn A pnt ^ 


19 


12 


1 




32 


Acct «iiinenntenrfent5» 


50 


28 


4 




82 


Program co-ordinators 


142 


87 


9 


1 


239 


Teachers 


4,229 


2,866 


406 


25 


7,526 


Total 


4,440 


2,993 


420 


26 


7,879 


Pupil/teacher ratio 


17.3 


17.5 


16.2 


12.0 


17.3 


Teacher/pupil ratio (tens/ 1000 pupils) 


57.9 


57.1 


61.9 


83.1 


57.8 


Average age 


38.8 


39.7 


37.4 


43.7 


39.1 


Average years experience 


15.0 


16.0 


13.4 


13.7 


15.3 


Participation rate 3 


79.2 


73.9 


69.0 


28.6 


76.6 


Pass rate 4 


78.7 


81.7 


81.1 


76.9 


79.8 



Notes- 'Press Toward 2000 (1990), most-likely projection. ^Percentage of the total enrolment not affiliated with cither of 
the founding denominations or professing no religion. 3 Grade 12 enrolment as a percent of Giade 8 enrolment 4 years 
earlier (not adjusted for migration). Total eligible graduates as a percent of total graduates. 
Source: Department of Education, various databases. 
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Figure 5 
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Further background information showing schools, teachers and enrolment by school 
district is presented in Table 5. Sixty percent of the school boards were rural in nature 
and approximately one-half of the students in the province were located in areas 
predominated by a rural lifestyle. Of the total students enrolled in schools, i 6,621 
attended 249 schools funded under the small school regulations, although, depending 
upon the definition used, it can be argued that the real number of small schools was far 
greater. Further, 883 students were funded under regulations pertaining to special 
education students, 1,120 pertaining to native students, and 234 pertaining to French 
first language students. Schools ranged in size from five students in Grades K-4 at 
Wiltondale to 1,195 in Grades 10-12 at Holy Heart High School, in St. John's. The 
average school size across the province was 240 students. 

These schools were also set up under several grade arrangements, from elementary, 
to secondary, to all-grade, and every combination of school organization in between. 
Some high schools brought students in at the Grade 7 level, others at the Grade 9 level 
and others just offered senior high. Som communities were served by one 
denomination, others by a joint service arrangement, and others by several separate 
denominational schools. 

The allocation of teaching and administrative units for Model A is presented in 
Table 6. Based on the existing policies in place at that time, there were 7,149 teachers, 
377 principals and 353 central office staff. One teacher was allocated for every 23 
students. Additional teaching units were allocated for students in small schools, for 
native and French language students, and for special services such as guidance, library 
resources and special education. The largest group other than classroom teachers was 
special education teachers. Additional central office personnel allocated for Vinland- 
Strait of Belle Isle, Deer Lake/St. Barbe South, Terra Nova-Cape f reels and Appalachia 
school boards were the result of the consolidation of boards which took place before 
the beginning of the 1990-91 school year. 

Student Transportation 

Student transportation is one of the major services provided to students in the 
province. It takes a significant share of the education budget, takes considerable time 
and commitment, and requires a great deal of energy from central office staff to secure 
an effective and efficient network. The provision of co-operative student transportation 
networks among boards has not always been possible because school districts either 
resist joint service arrangements, find them impractical, or cannot reach agreement with 
another jurisdiction. 

At the time of the study, student transportation was administered through a number 
of different means throughout the province. Some boards owned their own fleet of 
buses, others contracted out for the service, and others co-operated with boards of a 
different denomination to provide a regional service. Of the 1,015 bus routes in the 
province, more than 400 were board owned and serviced, while the remainder were 
contracted through the public tendering process. Under the present system, boards that 
own their own fleet of buses receive 100 percent of the cost of running the service. All 
other boards contract private, firms. These boards receive 90 percent of the cost of 
running that service. Placing the burden of financing the remaining 10 percent on these 
school boards is considered an incentive to economize and keep costs at a reasonable 
level. 

With the exception of Fogo, Wabush, Labrador City, Happy Valley and Goose Bay 
(where any student may be bused between November 15 and April 15 each school 
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year), school boards were reimbursed for transporting students who resided more than 
1.6 km (one mile) from the school they attended. Approximately 80,000 students got 
to school by bus, representing some 61.5 percent of the total students in the province. 
Factoring out students in St. John's, most of whom were ineligible because the St, 
John's Transportation Commission has the exclusive right to operate transportation 
services in the city, approximately 66 percent of the remaining eligible students in the 
province used school buses to get to school. 
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Table 5. Schools, Teachers and Enrolment by School District, June 30, 1990: Model A. 



School Distnct 


schools 


lenrs 


1 otai 


/oKurai 


omaii 


zoom all 


T P P 2 
1 .Jr. is.. 


Vinland-Straits 


32 


247 


3,637 


i aa a 

100.0 


i a en 

1,457 


in 1 

40.1 


72.1 


Deer Lake 


26 


274 


4,021 


83.3 


i a r\ r 

1,406 


34.9 


71.2 


Green Bay Int. 


23 


203 


3,161 


100.0 


973 


30.8 


67.4 


Exploit's Valley 


19 


266 


4,005 


19.1 


223 


5.6 


69.5 


Notre Dame Int. 


13 


204 


2,954 


i aa a 

100.0 


377 


100 
12.8 


71.8 


Terra Nova Int. 


29 


494 


7,709 


78.0 


681 


0 0 
8.8 


66.9 


BonyTri/Pla Int. 


21 


353 


6,255 


100.0 


Of i 

854 


101 
13.7 


c r\ 1 

59.1 


Avalon North Int. 


38 


506 


8,683 


79.8 


318 


3.7 


61.0 


Avalon Consolidated 


27 


632 


11 411 

1 1,427 


3.7 






CO T 

58.7 


Burin Peninsula 


1 A 

14 


199 


3,239 


1 AA A 

100.0 


424 


101 
13.1 


64.5 


Bay d'Espoir Int. 


12 


126 


1 /T» 1 

1,691 


1 AA A 

100.0 


i i ^ ^ 
1,255 


74.2 


78.2 


Port aux Basques 


13 


142 


2,374 


41.4 


438 


18.4 


^1 ^ 
61.6 


Bay of Islands Int. 


19 


379 


6,320 


26.1 


/"AO 

608 


9.6 


62.1 


Labrador East Int. 


12 


1 £ o 

lt>8 


1 T AC 

2,205 


vl O A 

43.0 


JU/ 


1 *2 O 

1 j.y 


on 0 
0U.0 


Labrador West Int. 


5 


115 


1,923 


0.0 






^ i 1 
61.1 


Con. Bay South Int. 


9 


183 


3,480 


0.0 


7 


A O 

0.2 


55.5 


Burin Peninsula R.C. 


14 


255 


4,060 


85.1 


1,230 


O A O 

30.3 


65.5 


Con. Bay Centre RC 


8 


97 


1,665 


100.0 






/"A /4 

60.4 


Con. Bay North RC 


i i 
1 1 


1 A £L 
146 


A A A 

2,444 


£ A ^ 

54.5 


2ob 


1 1 H 
11./ 


62.2 


Exploit s/White Bay 


1 A 

14 


1 *7 1 

171 


2,551 


32.5 


559 


Tin 
21.9 


6y.5 


Ferryland RC 


12 


122 


i run 
2,062 


84.8 


4j 


L.L 


o2.y 


Gander/Bonavista RC 


15 


164 


2,467 


75.6 


547 


22.2 


70.0 


Humber/St. Barbe RC 


21 


243 


4,016 


39.3 


611 


15.2 


63.5 


Labrador RC 


9 


200 


2,882 


22.5 


796 


27.6 


73.4 


Pla.-St. Mary's RC 


17 


202 


3,213 


100.0 


660 


20.5 


66.5 


Appalachia RC 


20 


364 


5,363 


69.1 


248 


7.3 


70.5 


St. John's RC 


40 


1,044 


19,441 


3.2 






56.7 


Pentecostal 


43 


395 


6,560 


68.0 


2,014 


30.7 


63.9 


Seventh Day Adventist 


7 


26 


301 


8.3 


206 


68.4 


89.7 


Total Province 


543 


7,920 


130,109 


50.7 


16,621 


12.8 


63.9 



Notes: includes full-time and part-time, teacher-pupil ratio (teachers per 1,000 pupils). 

Source: Department of Education, Education Statistics: Elementary-Secondary y March 1990; and various 

databases. 
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The total cost of transporting students was $27.8 million or 5.7 percent of the 
total current account expenditure of the Department of Education. Of that amount, $2.4 
million was used to transport kindergarten students and $1.7 million was used to 
transport handicapped students. The average route was 16.6 km in length and cost 
$17,576 per contract. 

Summary of Costs 

In 1989-90, operating funds for school boards came from two sources. Direct 
grants from government accounted for 93 percent of the total cost. These included 
grants for the operations and maintenance of schools and central offices, teachers' 
salaries, student transportation, textbooks and other special services and programs. The 
remaining 7 percent was raised locally. The main source of local funds was direct 
school taxation, which accounted for $27.5 million in 1989-90. Boards also raised 
money through local assessments, rentals and donations. Further, schools supplemented 
their operating costs through on-site fund raising such as chocolate bar sales, flea- 
markets, and walk-a-thons. 

Operating grants were paid directly to school boards on a non-discriminatory 
basis, with each board receiving an equal per-pupil amount for the operation and 
maintenance of its schools. Other grants neutralize some of the inequities inherent in 
a per-pupil funding formula. One, for example, reimbursed those boards in which 
lighting and heating costs are higher than the provincial average. Another compensated 
school boards for school bus transportation costs above the provincial average 
transportation cost per pupil. 

A summary of the operating expenditures is presented in Table 7. Because it 
is too cumbersome to show these numbers at the school district level, data are 
summarized by denominational jurisdiction. Additional analysis of the per-pupil 
expenditure by school district is presented later. Operating funds were disbursed under 
the following five general headings. 

Administration expenditures. The operation and maintenance of central offices 
including the salaries and benefits of superintendents, business managers and other 
office support staff accounted for 3.5 percent ($18.2 million) of the total education 
expenditure. Some would argue that, because of accounting practices, this figure is 
arbitrarily low because some central office staff (e.g. Assistant Superintendent, 
Administration) were accounted for under instruction rather than administration 
categories. Of the total administration expenditure, 69.6 percent was spent on salaries 
and benefits. 

Instruction expenditures. These are the instructional costs of operating schools, 
including the salaries and benefits of assistant superintendents, program co-ordinators, 
principals, and teachers, and other costs associated with instruction such as materials 
and supplies, teacher in-service training, conferences and travel. The provision of 
instruction is the raison d'etre of the education system, and it accounted for over 80 
percent of the total cost. Of that amount, 96.8 percent was committed to salaries and 
benefits including (for some reason) those for school secretaries ($5.6 million). 
Instructional materials such as textbooks, resource materials, library supplies and 
teaching aids accounted for 1.7 percent of the total education expenditure. 
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Operations and maintenance expenditures. The operation and maintenance of 
schools, including the salaries and benefits of janitorial and secretarial services, 
equipment, repairs, snow clearing, heat and light, and municipal services, cost just 
under 9 percent ($45.6 million) of total expenditures. The two largest components were 
the salaries and benefits of janitorial and maintenance staff ($203 million), and heat 
and light ($12.8 million). Repairs md maintenance to buildings and equipment 
accounted for another $6.5 million. 

Pupil transportation expenditures. The costs associated with the operation and 
maintenance of a board owned fleet of buses or the cost of contracting such services 
accounted for 5.7 percent ($29.4 million) of the total education expenditure. Over 43 
percent ($12.8 million) of that cost was used to operate and maintain board owned 
fleets and approximately $2 million was committed for the transportation of students 
with special physical needs. 

Other expenditures. Ancillary services such as teachers 1 residences and school 
cafeterias, and various interest expenses resulting from school construction, equipment 
purchase and vehicles consumed the remaining 1 percent of the total cost of education. 
The largest component ($4.7 million) was committed to interest on monies borrowed, 
in particular, for school construction. 

Per-pupil costs, broken down for each of the major expenditure areas, are 
presented in Table 8. Several points are worthy of note: (1) the low per-pupil cost of 
administration for the Avalon Consolidated board ($85); (2) the high per-pupil cost of 
operating the Seventh-Day Adventist board ($5,923), particularly to administer it 
($440); (3) the high costs for busing within the Notre Dame and Humber-St. Barbe 
boards; and (4) the high cost of operating and maintaining schools for the Avalon 
Consolidated board ($405). 
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Table 8. Per-pupil Expenditures by Type of Service by School District, 1989-90. 



School District 


Admin. 


Instr. 


Operations 


Trans. 


Other 


Total 


1 Vinland Int. 


199 


2967 


308 


263 


100 


3837 


2 Strait of Belle Isle Int. 


158 


3147 


304 


282 


59 


3950 


3 Deer Lake/St. Barbe 


124 


2974 


265 


154 


90 


3607 


4 Green Bay Int. 


130 


3063 


247 


337 


69 


3846 


5 Exploits Valley Int. 


135 


3200 


311 


356 


130 


4132 


6 Notre Dame Int. 


128 


3212 


314 


639 


31 


4324 


7 Terra Nova Int. 


105 


2929 


285 


317 


92 


3728 


8 Cape Freels Int. 


166 


2989 


307 


209 


48 


3719 


9 Bon-Tri-Placentia Int. 


115 


2512 


251 


248 


91 


3217 


10 Avalon North Int. 


115 


2864 


274 


204 


48 


3505 


11 Avalon Consolidated 


85 


2795 


405 


114 


134 


3533 


12 Burin Peninsula Int. 


143 


2952 


250 


231 


160 


3736 


13 Bay D'Espoir Int. 


189 


3424 


300 


136 


128 


4177 


14 Port aux Basques Int. 


132 


2621 


288 


183 


14 


3238 


15 Bay of Islands Int. 


78 


2842 


348 


" 20 


85 


3373 


16 Labrador East Int. 


203 


3815 


431 


320 


74 


4843 


17 Labrador West Int. 


226 


3730 


303 


192 


95 


4546 


18 Conception Bay South Int. 


121 


2745 


249 


181 


28 


3324 


19 Bay St. George RC 


162 


3106 


375 


286 


104 


4033 


20 Burin Peninsula RC 


118 


2802 


292 


229 


52 


3493 


21 Conception Bay Centre RC 


161 


2911 


322 


266 


25 


3685 


22 Conception Bay North RC 


158 


2952 


312 


245 


1 


3668 


23 Exploits-White Bay RC 


146 


3095 


351 


22 


20 


3634 


24 Ferryland RC 


124 


2958 


335 


268 


61 


3746 


25 Gander-Bonavista RC 


126 


3049 


306 


145 


38 


3664 


26 Humber-St. Barbe RC 


115 


2934 


342 


465 


25 


3881 


27 Labrador RC 


224 


3792 


353 


246 


197 


4812 


28 Placentia-St. Mary's RC 


128 


2986 


299 


223 


31 


3667 


29 Port au Port RC 


132 


3175 


305 


197 


27 


3836 


30 St. John's RC 


97 


2659 


337 


129 


99 


3321 


31 Pentecostal Assemblies 


103 


2704 


318 


114 


50 


3289 


32 SDA 


440 


4518 


392 


428 


145 


5923 


Total 


123 


2924 


318 


209 


78 


3652 



Source: Department of Education, Teacher Allocation Database. 
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MODEL B - A Rational Denominational System 



Term 2 of the Commission's Terms of Reference required it to "examine the 
extent to which school districts and schools can be further consolidated and costs 
associated with such consolidation". There are two contexts under which consolidation 
could be examined, and the Commission considered both. The first context is the 
existing denominational system (considered in Model A) and the second is a context 
unconstrained by separate and independent denominational boards (Models C and D). 
This model examines consolidation within the first context, estimating the potential for 
consolidation within the denominational system and measuring the savings that could 
result. 

To compare it with the existing system (Model A), Model B thus establishes 
an efficient, "slimmed-down" denominational system. In other words, it depicts what 
the existing system would look like and cost at a maximum level of consolidation and 
sharing among schools and school districts. Within this framework, the number of 
school boards would be reduced to minimum levels and schools would be consolidated, 
based upon acceptable parameters for school size, reasonable conditions for student 
transportation and demonstrated need. Model B, however, maintains the same 
denominational separation which exists under Model A. 

District Organization 

To determine the most efficient number of districts and their boundaries, several 
investigative strategies were employed. First was a review of research related to district 
organization, the findings of which were presented earlier. Second, specific reports on 
the reorganization of the local denominational systems were examined. Third, with 
assistance from expert panels, proposals on the number and boundaries of school 
districts were developed and finalized. Finally, sensitivity analyses were performed to 
help test and validate the findings and conclusions. 

A comprehensive review of integrated school districts was completed by 
Roebothan and Warren in 1987. That report focused on the need for consolidation of 
specific school districts in the face of declining enrolments and spiralling operating 
costs. A number of the changes proposed in their report had already been acted upon 
at the time of this study, such as the consolidation of Deer Lake with St. Barbe South, 
Cape Freels with Terra Nova, and Strait of Belle Isle with Vinland. Other areas 
identified for re-examination at a later date included Labrador, Port aux Basques, Bay 
d'Espoir, Conception Bay South, and central Newfoundland. 

One of the more forward looking studies was commissioned for the Catholic 
Education Council. Treslan (1988) revealed the need to alter the structure of the 
existing denominational system and replace it with a streamlined inter-denominational 
prototype. The report recommended 12 educational co-terminous regions with a dual 
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administration each containing separate, integrated and Roman Catholic districts. This 
report, however, was rejected by the Council and a second study was commissioned 
(Collins, 1989). Collins also suggested a number of changes, including the consideration 
of a model of systematic regional co-operation. 

Verge (1989) in a study of the Pentecostal system also advocated a spirit of 
inter-denominational co-operation and innovative structural change. While the 
Pentecostal system with only one board cannot consolidate further, talks have taken 
place about the potential for expansion. 

Based on the findings of these studies and its other research, Model B 
condenses the 29 districts in place at the end of the school year 1990 to 19 
denominational districts. As a result, the integrated system is reduced from 16 to ten 
districts, the Roman Catholic system is reduced from 11 to seven and the Pentecostal 
and Seventh Day Adventist systems remain as they were (see Figure 7 and 8). 

A complete list of the Model B districts along with the enrolment, schools, 
average school size and enrolment in small schools is presented in Table 9. All data are 
presented prior to any decisions regarding the consolidation of schools and the 
allocation of teaching units. Of particular note is the diversity in size among districts, 
ranging from 2,882 in Labrador Roman Catholic to 21,503 in St. John's Roman 
Catholic. The average district under this model has 6,848 students in 29 schools, and 
the average school size is just under 240 students. The Seventh-Day Adventist board 
has, on average, very small schools (43 students) with 68.4 percent of its students 
enrolled in provincially funded small schools. 



School Organization 

As with district consolidation, examination of the issue of school consolidation 
involved an extensive investigative process. First, the Commission undertook a review 
of research related to the factors critical to school success followed by an exhaustive 
consultation process in which focus groups were held throughout the province. 
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Table 9. Enrolment, Schools, Average School Size, and Small School Enrolment by School 
District, No Consolidation, Model B, 1989-90. 



School Board 


Enrolment 


Schools 


Avg. Size 


Small Enrol. 


Small % 


Vinland-Straits Int. 


3,637 


32 


113.7 


1,457 


40.1 


Deer Lake-St. Barbe Int. 


4,021 


26 


154.7 


1,406 


35.0 


Exploits Valley Int. 


8,857 


54 


164.0 


2,451 


27.7 


Terra Nova-Notre Dame Int. 


10,663 


42 


253.9 


1,058 


9.9 


Bon-Tri-Placentia Int. 


6,255 


21 


297.9 


854 


13.7 


Avalon North Int. 


8,683 


38 


228.5 


318 


3.7 


Avalon Consolidated 


14,907 


36 


414.1 


7 


0.0 


Burin Peninsula Int. 


3,239 


14 


231.4 


424 


13.1 


Bay of Islands Int. 


8,694 


32 


271.7 


1,046 


12.0 


Labrador Int. 


4,128 


17 


242.8 


307 


7.4 


Pentecostal Assemblies 


6,560 


43 


152.6 


2,014 


30.7 


Burin Peninsula RC 


4,060 


14 


290.0 


1,230 


30.3 


Conception-Placentia Bay RC 


7,322 


36 


203.4 


946 


12.9 


Exploits-White Bay RC 


5,018 


29 


173.0 


1,106 


22.0 


Humber-St. Barbe RC 


4,016 


21 


191.2 


611 


15.2 


Labrador RC 


2,882 


9 


320.2 


796 


27.6 


Appalachia RC 


5,363 


20 


268.2 


339 


6.3 


St. John's RC 


21,503 


52 


413.5 


45 


0.2 


Seventh-Day Adventist 


301 


7 


43.0 


206 


68.4 


Provincial Average 


6,848 


29 


239.6 


875 


376.3 


Total 


130,109 


543 




16,621 





Second, with the assistance of expert panels, a set of criteria was established 
to guide the decision-making process, after which proposals on the number and location 
of schools were developed and finalized. Finally, sensitivity analyses were performed 
to help test and validate the findings and conclusions. 

Measuring the potential for school consolidation required the establishment of 
a number of basic rules to guide the process: specifically, the conditions under which 
a given school would be consolidated with another. The establishment of these rules or 
criteria thus ensured that the decisions to consolidate schools in some areas but not in 
others were always objective. 

As noted, these rules were derived only after an extensive literature review, and 
numerous focus groups and expert panels. From the beginning, it was clear that any set 
of rules would have to be derived from four essential considerations: size of school, 
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program requirements, distances between the core and fringe populations, and 
availability of alternative services. Consolidation would only be accepted if all 
conditions identified under the rules were met. Given these conditions, rules were 
formulated to guide the decision-making process (see Table 10). 



Table 10. Criteria for the Further Consolidation of Schools within the Denominational 
System. 

Consolidation of one school with another was considered: 

1. if the schools being considered were of the same denominational constituency; 

2. if the schools being considered offered the same type of program (e.g. primary, 
high, all-grade); 

3. if, at the primary and elementary levels, there was no other similar school 
within 10 kms; 

4. at the secondary level, if there was no other similar school within 30 km; 

5. if the combined enrolments in both schools did not exceed the identified 
ceiling; 

6. for a primary or elementary school, if either had an enrolment less than 30 
students per stream per grade and fewer than three streams (an enrolment 
ceiling of 420 students was adopted); 

7. for a junior high school, if either had an enrolment less than 30 students per 
stream per grade and fewer than four streams (an enrolment ceiling of 270 
students was adopted); and 

8. for a senior high school, if either school was not of sufficient size to offer a 
wide and comprehensive curriculum and a complement of extra-curricular 
activities (an enrolment ceiling of 900 students was adopted). 



Applying the rules was more problematic than establishing them. The greatest 
difficulties surrounded the unavailability of data to support the decisions and the lack 
of a sufficient understanding of the local political environment. Admittedly, some 
exceptions were made. This was particularly evident where three school consolidation 
was involved. In such cases, either of two scenarios could occur: (1) all three could be 
consolidated into one school, or (2) they could be reorganized into two more-efficient 
and effective schools. 

Consolidation did not necessarily mean the elimination of one or more schools. 
In some cases it meant, for example, simple restructuring to introduce various scale 
economies or to accommodate a more effective means of resource allocation. It might 
mean, for instance, that an all-graue school would become an elementary school and 
the secondary students would be bused elsewhere. 

Behind every decision was the realization that creative and innovative planning 
would be needed to safeguard the educational and social needs of all students. It should 
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also be noted that these decisions were made without the use of school-level 
projections; however, much of the macro-level work in this field (Press, 1990; Brown, 
1991), points to a rapidly shrinking rural population. In summary, because of declining 
enrolments, much of the consolidation identified here will be inevitable at some future 
date, no matter what actions are taken as a result of this Commission's report. 

Table 11 is a representation of what the various systems would look like after 
school consolidation. In this model, the total number of schools has been reduced by 
32 from its original 543. The average school size has risen only marginally from 240 
to 255 students. 



Table 11. Background Information by Denominational Constituency, with Consolidations, Model 
B. ] 



Background Data 


Integrated 
Districts 


Roman 
Catholic 
Districts 


Pentecostal 
Assemblies 
District 


Seventh Day 
Adventist 
District 


Combined 
Model B 


School districts 


10 


7 


1 


1 


1° 


Average school district size 


7,308 


7,166 


6,560 


301 


6,848 


Schools 


289 


172 


43 


7 


511 


Average school size 


253 


292 


153 


43 


255 


Total enrolment 


73,084 


50,164 


6,560 


301 


130,109 


Percent total enrolment 


56.2% 


38.6% 


5.0% 


0.2% 


100.0% 


Superintendents 


10 


7 


1 




18 


Asst. superintendents 


39 


22 


4 




65 


Program co-ordinators 


89 


56 


9 


1 


155 


Teachers 


4,188 


2,846 


406 


25 


7,465 


Total Staff 


4,326 


2,931 


420 


26 


7,703 


Pupil/teacher ratio 


17.5 


17.6 


16.2 


12.3 


17.4 


Teacher/pupil ratio (tchs/1000 pupils) 


57.3 


56.7 


61.9 


81.4 


57.4 



'Based on data for the 1989-90 school year. 



The list of potential consolidations is presented in Table 12. It involves 31 sets 
of communities which match the rules and in which two or more schools could be 
consolidated. The 68 schools identified represent 31 of the most obvious cases where 
further consolidation should be considered. Since this was largely a hypothetical 
exercise, the specific schools which should be closed and those which should remain 
open were not identified, as that level of detail was not required. Actual decisions 
would have to be based upon the size, age and condition of the existing schools, 
location and growth of the population, social and economic viability of the communities 
involved, and many more factors. In some cases, neither school could logically 
accommodate the other and additional space would have to be made available. 

While 511 schools would still remain open throughout the province it should 
be noted that this situation would continue only for the short term. Declining 
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enrolments will likely guarantee that an additional 50-100 schools will be forced to 
close their doors by the end of this century. The implications of these changes will be 
profound to say the least. 

Table 13 presents the allocations for teachers, principals and central office 
personnel for Model B. Based on the same allocation policies used for Model A, this 
model shows a reduction of 172.6 staffing units. Under Model B, there are 7,096 
teachers, 372 principals, and 238 central office staff. The greatest differences between 
Models A and B are the losses of 84 program co-ordinators and 17 assistant 
superintendents because of the consolidation of central offices. Of the teaching units 
lost, 26 are units under the mean allocation formula and 18 are small school units. 

Student Transportation 

Consolidation under a distinct denominational system could not happen without 
considerable cost. Disruption of teaching staff and families, increased work-load, less 
flexibility, and the loss of community identity and singularity are some of the potential 
negative effects. However, one of the most significant costs of consolidation is the 
increase in student transportation expenses. The majority of the consolidations identified 
involve two or more communities and this implies that considerable student busing 
would have to be introduced, nullifying at least some of the financial gains achieved. 

Any future decisions to consolidate along denominational lines will thus 
inevitably be based on programs and other needs rather than financial expediency, and 
the financial arguments are least likely to hold up to public scrutiny. However, factors 
such as declining enrolments, loss of teaching units, dilution of programs, reduction of 
services, and poor achievement levels will lead to the inevitable debate over 
consolidation if other changes do not occur first. 

Summary of Costs 

Comparative expenditures by individual account items for both a sample district 
and for the province as a whole are presented in Table 8.1 1. The data are summarized 
for each of the denominational constituencies as well for the province under Models B 
and A. Showing individual boards would be misleading and, as a result, these have not 
been included. Comparison of both provincial summaries does provide a clear depiction 
of a rationalized denominational structure and the potential savings that could be 
achieved as a result. 

Administration expenditures.The cost of operating and maintaining school board 
offices ($16.5 million) accounts for 3.2 percent of the total education expenditure. Just 
under $2 million savings were realized in this category compared to Model A. Most of 
this was accomplished through superintendents' salaries and certain economies of scale 
achieved through the closing of a number of buildings. Of the total administration 
expenditure, 68.8 percent went on salaries and benefits. 

Instruction expenditures. The provision of instruction ($415.6 million) accounts 
for 81.0 percent of the total cost, an increase of 1.2 percent of the total over Model A. 
Of the total amount 96.8 percent would be committed to salaries and benefits, and 2.1 
percent would be spent on instructional materials such as textbooks, resource materials, 
library supplies and teaching aids. Over $5.4 million in savings in instructional salaries 
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are identified, most of which was for central office personnel. 

Operations and maintenance expenditures. Almost 4 percent ($1.7 million) 
savings could be achieved through the consolidation of schools. Of that amount, 
approximately $800,000 would be saved through salaries and the remainder through the 
closure of buildings. The two largest components are the salaries and benefits of 
janitorial and maintenance staff ($19.5 million), and heat and light ($12.4 million). 
Repairs and maintenance to buildings and equipment account for another $63 million. 

Pupil transportation expenditures. While other budget items decrease, the cost 
of student transportation increases under Model B. Compared to Model A ($29.4 
million), the cost of busing increases by $1.6 million (5.6 percent). While the 
consolidation of schools within the denominational system does provide some gains, 
especially through salaries, significant gains are achieved only in selected regions. 
While consolidation within the denominational system leads to overall savings when 
looking at all the costs associated with the operation of schools, the area of student 
transportation remains problematic. 

Other expenditures. The remaining one percent of the total cost of education, 
spent on various ancillary services and interest expenses, is not affected by the model 
and no savings are achieved. The largest component ($3.3 million), committed to 
interest on capital, would still exist under this model. 
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Table 12. Examples of Communities for Which Consolidation along 
Denominational Lines Is Recommended. 



Denomination 


Community 


School 


Gds 


No. 


1. Integrated 


Arnold's Cove 


St Michael's 


K-19 
rw- j z 


j 1 1 




Sunnyside 


R. K. Gardner 


K-12 


213 


2. Integrated 


Badger's Quay 


Rishon MrflHrn 




9 \A 
z m 




Weslcyville 


Wesleyville Mem 


K-7 


202 




Newtown 


Newtown Primary 


K-3 


32 


3. Integrated 


Bay de Verde 


Tricon Eiem 


K-6 


151 




Old Perlican 


John Hoskins Mem 


K-6 


140 


4. Integrated 


Bonavista 


Cabot Collegiate 


8-12 


418 




Catalina 


T. A. Lench Mem 


9-12 


226 


5. Integrated 


Carboncar 


Carbonear Coll 


7-12 


410 




■ Victoria 


Persalvic C.H. 


8-12 


240 


6. Integrated 


Catalina 


V> O. LCI t H14J, 1_>1VI1J 


I/O 
I\ o 


zu / 




Little Catalina 


L. Catalina Elcm 


K-5 


49 


7. Integrated 


Clarke's Beach 


Clarke's Beach Flem 

Viol IVv O L/ vflvll L^lwlJl 




9^S 




Brigus 


Brigus Academy 


K-9 


183 


8. Integrated 


Bay Roberts 


Amalgamated Elem 


K-9 


212 




Shcarstown 


St. Mark's Elem 


K-9 


328 


9. Integrated 


Dark Cove 


Smallwood Aca 


9-12 


263 




Glovcrtown 


Glovertown R.H. 


7-12 


359 


10. Integrated 


En glee 


Englee Elem 


K-8 


140 




Bide Arm 


Robert's Elcm 


K-3 


14 




Roddickton 


Roddickton Elem 


K-6 


93 


1 1. Integrated 


Forteau 


Forteau Elem 


K-6 


87 




Lanse au Clair 


St. Andrew's Elem 


K-3 


19 


12. Integrated 


Grand Bank 


John Burke R.H. 


7-12 


440 




Fortune 


Fortune Cotl 


9-12 


203 


13. Integrated 


Hermitage 


John Watkins Aca 


K-12 


206 




Seal Cove 


John Loveless Mem 


K-12 


104 


14. Integrated 


Lcwisporte 


Lewisporte R.H. 


7-12 


461 




Campbcllton 


Greenwood C.H. 


7-12 


219 


15. Integrated 


Lower Cove 


Green Island Elem 


K-6 


121 




Flower's Cove 


Straits Elcm 


K-6 


188 


16. Integrated 


Raleigh 


Pistolet Bay 


K-9 


72 




Ship Cove 


Ship Cove Elem 


K-6 


28 


17. Integrated 


Musgravc Harbour 


Gill Memorial Aca 


K-12 


374 




Lumsdcn 


Lumsdcn School 


K-12 


254 


18. Integrated 


Norman's Cove 


Holy Trinity C.H. 


7-12 


292 




Whitbournc 


Whitbournc C.H. 


9-12 


119 



9 

ERJC 



68 



Royal Commission on Education 



19. Integrated 


Triton 


B. Peckford Elem 


K-6 


127 


rillcy s island 


W \qc r\r*» P" lf*m 


K-3 


49 


20. Integrated 


Trout River 


Jakeman C.H. 


8-12 


61 




111 J_ . T\ * . 

Woody Point 


bonne oay u.n. 


/-1Z 


78 

/ o 


21. Integrated 


Bishop's Falls 


Inglis Mem High 


7-12 


260 


Grand Falls 


/"» J TT _ 1 1 _ A /-irk 

Orand rails Aca 


Q_ 1 0 

y- iz 






Windsor 


Windsor Coll 


7-12 


356 


22. Integrated 


Winterton 


Perlwin Elem 


V 7 


i fii 

10 / 


Hant*s Harbour 


Hanfs Harbour 


K-6 


70 


23. Roman Catholic 


Bishop s rails 


L.CO DUIK.C AOa 


K-12 


357 




Norris Arm 


Carmel Coll 


K-12 


126 


24. Roman Catholic 


Castors River N. 


KJui L»aoy lYi i. uaniici 


K-3 


3 1 




Castors River S. 


Our Lady of the Angels 


K-3 


13 


25. Roman Catholic 


Corner Brook 


Regina High 


Q.17 
IZ 


S78 

0 l o 




Curling 


Cabrini High 


7-12 


215 


26. Roman Catholic 


Harbour Grace 


M. rrancis t.H. 


/-lz 


77Q 

z / v 




Carbon ear 


St. Clare's C.H. 


7-12 


251 


27. Roman Catholic 


Harbour Main 


St. Joseph's Elem 




1 77 




Avondale 


Assumption Elem 


K-6 


111 


28. Roman Catholic 


Lamaline 


Q ♦ Incnnn c Ana 
Ol. JOovpil J> rWrU 


K-12 


399 




Lawn 


Wrtlv XI a m f» r»f Kyi q rv 

rioiy name ui iritxiy 


K-12 


302 


29. Roman Catholic 


Marystown 


Marystown C.H. 


7-12 


667 




Burin 


Berney Mem High 


7-12 


232 


30. Roman Catholic 


Stephenville Crossing 


Assumption C.H. 


8-12 


268 




St. George's 


St. Joseph's C.H. 


6-12 


342 


31. Roman Catholic 


Witless Bay 


St. Bernard's 


K-6 


174 




Tors Cove 


Sacred Heart 


K-6 


49 




Bay Bulls 


St. Patrick's 


K-6 


134 



63 
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PRESENTATION AND 
INTERPRETATION OF DATA: 

Non-denominational Paradigms 



Chapter IV of this report provides the findings of the two non-denominational 
models. Model C is based on the philosophy, principles, and organizational efficiencies 
of the denominational system as it existed in 1990-91. The rational non-denominational 
model (model D), in dealing with sensitive issues such as school district organization, 
optimal school units, administrative efficiency, and student transportation, examines the 
potential for maximum consolidation and economies of scale. 

Model C - A Non-denominational System 



As a direct response to Term 4 of the Commission's mandate, Model C was 
designed to examine in detail the fiscal consequences of the denominational system, to 
discover potential inconsistencies and weaknesses in that system and to determine the 
costs associated with them. Specifically, it required the Commission to "examine the 
extent of duplication resulting from the denominational system and costs associated with 
such duplication". Model C represents what the education system would look like and 
cost if it were non-denominational but, in all other respects, structured and operated at 
the same level of efficiency as the existing denominational system. Given this criteria, 
there would exist a single set of non-denominational school boards. The design of these 
boards would parallel the guidelines for school district organization in existence during 
the 1989-90 school year. 

District Organization 

Among the three alternative model* of district organization outlined in this 
report, Model C, being a theoretical model designed only to measure the cost of the 
denominational system, has little practical application. Few would advocate the abolition 
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of one apparently inefficient education system in favour of another equally inefficient 
one. The grounds for developing this scenario were to ensure that the two systems being 
compared - one with a denominational structure and another without - were being 
compared fairly. It was vital, during the analysis stage, that various scale economies or 
other organizational efficiencies were not introduced which might bias the results of the 
comparison. 

Given the parameters of this model and the need to derive a single set of 
educational districts, the decision was made to utilize the number and boundaries of the 
denomination having the most districts - in this case the 16 districts of the Integrated 
system. It was recognized that this was by no means ideal. To have used fewer would 
have introduced potential efficiencies not in existence at the time, and to have used 
more would not have reflected the organizational principles. Additionally, if one were 
creating a completely new set of school districts, it is unlikely many of them would 
match the existing integrated districts because of the demographic shifts which have 
occurred since they were originally established in the late 1960s, and because of the 
large Roman Catholic and Pentecostal populations that would have to be 
accommodated. 

Model C thus has 16 non-denominational school districts encompassing the 
entire province (see Figure 9). A complete list of these districts along with the 
enrolment, schools, average .chool size and enrolment in smali schools is presented in 
Table 15. All data are presented without any school consolidation and reallocation of 
teaching units. 

Of particular note is the large range in size among districts. For example, Bay 
d'Espoir, a geographically large rural board, has a student population of 2,474 students 
under Model C while St. John ! s, an urban metropolitan board, has 33,{:96 students. The 
average number of students per district (8,132), influenced in large part by the large St. 
John's district, is somewhat misleading; thus the median (5,407) would be a much more 
appropriate measure of central tendency. For boards with large urban populations the 
average school size tended to be more than 300 students, while for rural boards with 
larger numbers of small schools the average school size tended to be less than 200 
students. 

Table 16 is a representation of the makeup of school districts as applied across 
the province under Model C. It presents the number of students by denomination for 
each district - both the original integrated enrolment taken from Model A and the new 
enrolment for each denomination determined by this model. 
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Table 15. Enrolment, Schools, Average School Size, and Small School Enrolment by School 
District, No Consolidation, Model C. 1 



School District 


Enrolment 


Schools 


Avg. Size 


Small Enrol. 


Small % 


Vinland-Straits 


4,670 


46 


101.5 


2,301 


49.3 


Deer Lake 


5,595 


34 


164.6 


2,i61 


38.6 


Green Bay 


5,218 


41 


127.3 


1,735 


33.3 


Exploits Valley 


6,954 


32 


217.3 


560 


8.1 


Notre Dame 


4,669 


20 


233.5 


532 


11.4 


Terra Nova-Cape Freels 


9,044 


38 


238.0 


945 


10.4 


Bonavista-Trinity-Placentia 


7,012 


28 


250.4 


1,123 


16.0 


Avalon North 


14,583 


66 


221.0 . 


875 


6.0 


Aval on 


33,896 


90 


376.6 


525 


1.5 


Burin Peninsula 


7,372 


30 


94 S 7 




2.5 A 


Bay D'Espoir 


2,474 


16 


154.6 


1,554 


62.8 


Port aux Basques 


2,913 


15 


194.2 


438 


15.0 


Bay of Islands 


13,944 


49 


284.6 


1,161 


8.3 


Labrador East 


3,528 


18 


196.0 


712 


20.2 


Labrador West 


3,410 


8 


426.3 


265 


7.8 


Conception Bay South 


4,827 


12 


402.3 


7 


0.1 


Provincial Average 


8,132 


34 


239.6 


1,039 


312.3 


Total 


130,109 


543 




16,621 





'Based on data for the 1989-90 school year. 



School Organization 

The process of measuring the potential for school consolidation was similar to 
that used for Model B. Unlike Model B, however, the criteria for determining potential 
consolidations were different. Derived from focus groups and expert panels, the criteria 
were based primarily on a definition of denominational duplication. In this definition, 
denominational duplication was seen to exist in those communities in which there were 
schools of more than one denomination and in which the ability to offer a viable 
education program was either undermined or threatened. 

Such a restrictive definition was necessary to avoid the introduction of potential 
efficiencies which could offset the reliability of any comparisons with the existing 
denominational system. At this point, some might argue that similar duplication exists 
in communities in close proximity with one another having schools of more than one 
denomination. While the educational arguments about the value of schooling in one's 
own community and of community spirit and lifestyle cannot be overlooked, it was felt 
these were issues secondary to the maintenance of the denominational system and were 
more related to efficiency and productivity. Thus, the issue of distance between schools 
of neighbouring communities was assessed under Models B and D, but not addressed 
by Model C. 
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To complete the task of ascertaining the extent of duplication at the school 
level, it was necessary to establish several additional criteria which would apply equally 
to every school in the province. Applying these criteria would allow the establishment 
of a list of communities where duplication exists for purely denominational reasons. 
These other criteria were 

1. schools matched only by schools offering the same grades; 

2. where more than one school is involved, such as in an urban area, 
schools matched by the nearest school; and 

3. busing calculated for children to attend the nearest school. 

Some of the same limitations in applying the criteria for consolidation 
experienced in Model B are manifest in this model as well. The lack of an 
understanding of the local political environment and having no unified local database 
with demographic projections, is admittedly restrictive but not insurmountable. 
However, the absence of such a database inhibits a healthy and informed debate among 
educators and parents about the potential for denominational sharing. 

Using the criteria presented above, 33 communities were identified as having 
one or more schools which could be consolidated. The complete list is presented in 
Table 17. The 89 schools identified, depicting 42 potential consolidations, represent the 
most obvious cases of denominational duplication. In some cases, three schools were 
identified which could be reduced to two. As with Model B, the individual schools 
which would close or remain open were not specified, and the final choices were based 
on sound educational principles only in those areas where it was felt a more complete 
educational experience could be guaranteed. 

Table 18 presents the allocations for teachers, principals and central office 
personnel for Model C. Based on the same policies used for Model A, the new model 
shows a reduction of 219.6 staffing units. Under Model C, there are 7,084 teachers, 369 
principals, and 206 central office staff. The greatest difference between models A and 
C is the loss of 106 program co-ordinators resulting from district consolidation. Of the 
64 teaching units lost through school consolidation, 23 are caused by the consolidation 
of small schools. An interesting sidelight is the loss of 52 special education units for 
one board based solely on the loss of three schools and the application of current 
government allocation policy, even though the same special education students would 
still require the same special education services. Government thus would be well 
advised to consider resource allocation policies which directly address student needs 
rather than ones based on numbers of schools and district enrolments. Such policies 
now militate against any form of school consolidation. 
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Table 17. Examples 


of Communities Where 


i nt\ enlist sition of 






Denominational Lines Is Recommended. 








Community 


Schools 


Denomination 


Gds. 


No. 


1. Badger 


Badger Elem 


Pentecostal 


K-8 


55 




Avoca Coli 


Roman Catholic 


K-12 


161 


2. Baic Verte 


St. Pius X H.S. 


Roman Catholic 


7-12 


184 




Beothuck Coli 


Integrated 


7-12 


458 


3. Baie Verte 


R. T. Harvey 


Integrated 


K-6 


126 




St. Pius X Elem 


Roman Catholic 


K-6 


159 


4. Bay Roberts 


Lyndale Academy 


Seventh-Day Adv. 


K-9 


15 




Amalgamated Elem 


Integrated 


K-9 


212 


5. Bell Island 


St. Boniface C.H. 


Integrated 


7-12 


196 




St. Michael's 


Roman Catholic 


7-12 


298 


6. Bishop's Falls 


Bishop's Falls Elem 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


127 




Helen Tulk 


Integrated 


K-6 


184 


7. Botwood 


L. P. Purchase Aca 


Pentecostal 


K-7 


137 




Botwood Academy Pri 


Integrated 


K-3 


202 


8. Botwood 


Exploits Valley Aca 


Seventh-Day Adv. 


K-9 


22 




Botwood Academy 


Integrated 


4-8 


353 


9. Brigus 


Brigus Academy 


Integrated 


K-9 


183 




St. Edward's Elem 


Roman Catholic 


K-7 


296 


10. Buchans 


St. Theresa's A.G. 


Roman Catholic 


K-12 


79 




Buchans Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


103 


1 1. Burlington 


Greenwood Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


15 




M. W. Jeans Aca 


Pentecostal 


K-7 


68 


12. Carbon ear 


St. Clare's C.H. 


Roman Catholic 


7-12 


251 




Carbonear Coll 


Integrated 


7-12 


410 


13. Carmanville 


Carmanville Elem 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


16 




Carmanville School 


Integrated 


K-12 


491 


14. Comer Brook 


Highview Academy 


Seventh-Day Adv. 


K-12 


66 




All Hallows School 


Roman Catholic 


K-7 


194 


15. Deer Lake 


St. Francis X. H.S. 


Roman Catholic 


K-12 


252 




Elwood R.H. 


Integrated 


9-12 


287 




Deer Lake School 


Pentecostal 


K-12 


321 


16. Dunville 


Grace Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


51 




St. Anne's Aca 


Roman Catholic 


K-12 


429 




St. Martin's C.H. 


Integrated 


7-12 


68 


17. Gander 


St. Paul's C.H. 


Roman Catholic 


7-12 


281 




Gander Coll 


Integrated 


10-12 


390 


18. Harbour Grace 


St. Paul's C.H. 


Integrated 


7-12 


227 




St. Francis C.H. 


Roman Catholic 


7-12 


279 


19. Hawkes Bay 


Ingomachoix Elem 


Integrated 


K-7 


50 




Ralph Hamum Elem 


Pentecostal 


K-12 


148 


20. Lcthbridge 


Bayview Academy 


Seventh-Day Adv. 


K-9 


8 




L.R. Ash Elem 


Integrated 


K-8 


265 


21. Marystown 


Creston Academy 


Pentecostal 


K-8 


54 




Sacred Heart Elem 


Roman Catholic 


K-6 


740 




Creston Academy 


Seventh-Day Adv. 


K-9 


19 



89 
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Community 


Schools 


Denomination 


Ods. 


No. 


22. Ming's Bight 


Seaside Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


16 




Ocean View Elem 


Pentecostal 


K-7 


53 


23. Norris Ann 


Norris Arm 


Integrated 


K-9 


120 




Carmel Coil 


Roman Catholic 


K-12 


126 


24. Port de Grave 


St. Luke's Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


63 




Port de Grave 


Pentecostal 


K-9 


114 


25. Pouch Cove 


Pouch Cove Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


150 




St. Agnes Elem 


Roman Catholic 


K-6 


111 


26. Robert's Arm 


Crescent Elem 


Integrated 


4-6 


50 




R. W. Parsons Aca 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


82 


27. Roddickton 


Evely Collegiate 


Integrated 


7-12 


110 




A. C. Palmer Coll 


Pentecostal 


7-12 


84 


28. Roddickton 


Roddickton Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


93 




A. C. Palmer Aca 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


92 


29. South Brook 


Hall's Bay Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


30 




South Brook Elem 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


64 


30. Springdale 


Grant Collegiate 


Integrated 


7-12 


328 




Charisma Coll 


Pentecostal 


7-12 


349 


31. Springdale 


Charisma Aca 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


165 




Indian River Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


215 


32. St. John's 


Our Lady of Mercy 


Roman Catholic 


K-8 


220 




Presentation Elem 


Roman Catholic 


K-3 


221 


33 St. John's 


Brinton Memorial 


Integrated 


K-6 


191 




St. Pius X Elem 


Roman Catholic 


K-4 


359 


34. St. John's 


St. John's Elem 


Seventh-Day Adv. 


K-6 


95 




Bishop Abraham 


Integrated 


K-6 


281 


35. St. John's 


St. John's Aca 


Seventh-Day Adv. 


7-12 


76 




Booth Memorial 


Integrated 


10-12 


534 


36. St. John's 


Harrington Pri 


Integrated 


K-4 


164 




Holy Cross 


Roman Catholic 


K-5 


463 


37. Stephenville 


L. S. Eddy Coll 


Pentecostal 


7-12 


87 




Stephenville H.S. 


Integrated 


6-12 


384 


38. Stephenville 


L. S. Eddy Academy 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


61 




W. b. CormacK Aca 


Integrated 


K-5 


220 


39. Summerford 


Inter Island Academy 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


246 




Summerford Elem 


Integrated 


K.-0 




40. Triton 


Harbour View 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


94 




Brian Peckford Elem 


Integrated 


K-6 


127 


41. Victoria 


Bethel Academy 


Pentecostal 


K-9 


97 




Persalvic Elementary 


Integrated 


K-7 


321 


42. Windsor 


Windsor Academy 


Integrated 


K-6 


259 




Windsor Elementary 


Pentecostal 


K-6 


290 
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Student Transportation 

The cost of student transportation, which is so high in Model B, is only 
marginally elevated in this model. Because consolidation is restricted to schools within 
the same community, few additional bus routes are required. In most cases, for 
example, students could be accommodated through the restructuring of existing services, 
demanding only a marginal increase in expenditure. In several cases ; students could 
even be accommodated entirely by existing services, thereby achieving considerable 
savings. 

Further investigation found areas where busing services for a single region were 
administered independently by two, three and even four jurisdictions. Under such 
circumstances it is virtually impossible to avoid overlapping routes. In some cases, 
additional routes were in place because of a lack of flexibility on the part of schools 
and boards. In others, additional routes were in place solely to accommodate the 
denominational system. For example, Roman Catholic students in Frenchman's Cove, 
living only minutes from an integrated school in Garnish, were bused 15 km to a 
Roman Catholic school in Marystown. Under Model C such duplication is avoided and 
all services are centralized under the jurisdiction of a single board with busing provided 
only to the nearest school. 

Summary of Costs 

Table 19 shows comparative expenditures by individual account items for both 
a sample district and for the province as a whole. The data presented for the sample 
board under Model A do not represent any particular Model A board but merely 
illustrate what a comparable Model C board would look like by combining all 
corresponding costs within the Model C boundary. A provincial summary is included 
to show the overall potential savings thai could be achieved as a result of a single 
school board model. 

Administration expenditures. The cost of operating and maintaining school 
board offices ($14.7 million) accounted for 2.9 percent of the total education 
expenditure. Over $3.5 million savings were realized between models C and A. Most 
of this was accomplished through superintendents' salaries and certain economies of 
scale achieved through the closing of a number of buildings. Of the total administration 
expenditure, 67.4 percent went on salaries and benefits. 

Instruction expenditures. The provision of instruction ($413.3 million) accounted 
for 81.8 percent of the total cost, a savings of almost 2 percent over Model A. Of that 
amount, 96.9 percent is committed to salaries and benefits, and 2.1 percent is spent on 
instructional materials such as textbooks, resource materials, library supplies and 
teaching aids. More than $83 million in savings in instructional salaries are identified. 
The majority of these salary unit reductions are central office personnel. 

Operations and maintenance expenditures. Just over $2 million in savings could 
be achieved through the consolidation of schools. Of that amount, approximately 
$900,000 would be saved through salaries and the remainder through the closure of 
buildings. The two largest components are the salaries and benefits of janitorial and 
maintenance staff ($19.4 million), and heat and light ($12.3 million). Repairs and 
maintenance to buildings and equipment account for another $6.2 million. 
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Pupil transportation expenditures. Of the total cost of student transportation 
under Model A ($29.4 million), $439,400 could be saved through the consolidation of 
schools, children travelling to the nearest school, and a single system of operating buses 
within each region. Little could be done to save on the approximately $2 million spent 
for the transportation of students with special physical needs; depending on where the 
students are, real costs could go up or down. 

Other expenditures. The remaining one percent of the total cost of education, 
spent on various ancillary services and interest expenses, is not affected by the model 
and no savings were achieved. The largest component ($3.3 million), committed to 
interest on capital, would not disappear through the consolidation of school boards. 
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MODEL D - A Rational Non-denominational System 



Organization and Structure 

Model D responds to both Term 2 and Term 4 of the Commission's Terms of 
Reference. It examines the extent of duplication resulting from the denominational 
system (#4) but also considers the extent to which school districts and schools can be 
further consolidated (#2). In other words, it presents a picture of what Model C would 
look like and cost at a maximum level of consolidation of and sharing among schools 
and school districts; or what Model B would look like if it were implemented without 
denominational considerations. Within this framework, there would also exist a single 
set of non-denominational boards, but their number would be reduced to minimum 
levels. In addition, schools would be consolidated, based upon acceptable parameters 
for school size, reasonable conditions for student transportation and demonstrated need. 



District Organization 

In order to gain insight into the issues associated with school district 
effectiveness, the following steps were completed: a review of the related literature, the 
examination of a number of local studies, the development of an independent survey, 
the completion of a background report on the subject, conducting several focus groups 
and interviews, and, upon reaching its conclusions, the completion of sensitivity 
analyses. It was concluded that the ideal operating size of a school district was 
simply that, an ideal - a rather abstract idea that helps to guide the thinking of 
individuals and groups in their quest for optimum effectiveness. In spite of the vast 
source of information available, there was no conclusive evidence to suggest any one 
size can be applied universally. It was evident, rather, that the rationale which must 
guide the decisions surrounding either the consolidation of existing districts or the 
formation of new ones, must not be guided by size alone but must consider a range of 
administrative and educational factors such as the following: 



Administrative Factors: 

■ fiscal conditions 

■ geographic size 

■ population dynamics 

■ community/regional identity 

■ communication systems 



Educational Factors: 

■ needs of children 

■ school characteristics 

■ quality of educational services 

■ nature and extent of central office services 

■ quality of personnel 
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■ location of regional services ■ availability of appropriate resources 

■ climatic conditions 

■ historical links 

The goal of a viable school district is to achieve a blend of effective 
governance and responsible administration within the context of how it delivers 
educational programs and services. To achieve this end, to ensure equality of 
educational opportunity, to facilitate effective interaction between the policy side and 
the delivery side, and to link with the appropriate health care and social services 
systems, districts must encompass an appropriate geographic area (a community or 
region). 

Translating these conditions into appropriate decisions concerning the number 
and boundaries of school districts for Model D was not without its difficulties. If, for 
example, there was consensus among educators regarding the ideal size and nature of 
school districts or among local officials regarding the best location and types of 
available services, decisions would be uncomplicated but such consensus does not exist. 
As a result, priorities had to be established, assumptions made and certain factors 
weighed against others. Conditions in some districts, however, - such as low or 
decreasing enrolments, high per-pupil expenditures, lack of adequate resources, few 
available services, high per capita debt, and the close proximity of other districts to 
which students could be transported - made decisions on restructuring more obvious. 

A complete list of the alternative school districts generated for Model D, along 
with the enrolment, schools, average school size and enrolment in small schools, is 
presented in Table 20. While the Avalon East district has the largest student population 
in this model, it is far from the largest geographically. The average district under the 
model had 14,457 students in 53 schools. A map showing the geographic boundaries 
of the nine districts under Model D is presented in the Figure 10. 

Table 21 shows the make-up of school districts under Model D with a single 
set of rationalized boundaries applied across the province. It also shows the number of 
students by denomination for each district. The composition of the Avalon West and 
Labrador districts largely resembles the total provincial composition. The Avalon East, 
Burin Peninsula and Stephenville-Port aux Basques districts have larger Roman Catholic 
populations, the Gander-Bonavista and Corner Brook-Deer Lake districts have large 
integrated populations, while the Grand Falls-Green Bay -Bay d'Espoir district has a 
significant Pentecostal component. 

School Organization* 

Measuring the potential for school consolidation again required the 
establishment of rules to guide the decision-making process. The rules were applied 
sequentially: first, those developed for Model C (within communities) and then those 
for Model B (between communities), but ensuring that the same school was not 
consolidated twice. 
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Table 20. Enrolment, Schools, Average School Size, and Small School Enrolment by School 
District, with Model C Consolidation, Model D. 1 



School District 


Enrolment 


Schools 


Avg. Size 


Small Enrol. 


Small % 


Avalon East 


38,097 


87 


437.9 




250 


0.7 


Avalon West 


15,737 


61 


258.0 




1,131 


7.2 


Burin Peninsula 


7,372 


26 


283.5 




1,654 


22.4 


Gander-Bonavista 


15,691 


58 


270.5 




1,598 


10.2 


Grand Falls-Green Bay-Bay d'Espoir 


19,152 


87 


220.1 




3,941 


20.6 


Comer Brook-Deer Lake 


11,531 


43 


268.2 




1,552 


13.5 


Stephen ville-Port aux Basques 


9,739 


jy 






1,087 


1 1 0 

1 1.X 


Northern Peninsula-Labrador South 


5,852 


47 


124.5 




2,701 


46.2 


Labrador 


6,938 


26 


266.8 




977 


14.1 


Provincial Average 


14,457 


53 


261.8 




1,655 


145.9 


Total 


130,109 


474 






14,891 




'Based on data for the 1989-90 school year. 












Table 21. Enrolment by School District by Denomination, Model D. 








School District 


Actual 


% Int. 


% RC. % Pent. 


% SDA. 


Total 


Avalon East 


38,097 


39.1 


58.6 


1.9 


0.4 


100.0 


Avalon West 


15,737 


57.2 


41.4 


1.3 


0.1 


100.0 


Burin Peninsula 


7,372 


43.9 


55.1 


0.7 


0.3 


100.0 


Gander-Bonavista 


15,691 


88.0 


10.7 


1.2 


0.1 


100.0 


Grand Falls-Green Bay-Bay d'Espoir 


19,152 


60.8 


17.4 


21.7 


0.1 


100.0 


Comer Brook-Deer Lake 


11,531 


67.9 


27.1 


4.4 


0.6 


100.0 


Stephenville-Port aux Basques 


9,739 


43.4 


55.1 


1.5 


0.0 


100.0 


Northern Peninsula-Labrador South 


5,852 


73.3 


17.3 


9.4 


0.0 


100.0 


Labrador 


6,938 


59.5 


39.7 


0.8 


0.0 


100.0 


Total 


130,109 


56.2 


38.6 


5.0 


0.2 


100.0 
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Table 22 presents the allocation policies for teachers, principals and central office 
personnel for Model D. Based on the same allocations as other models, Model D identified a 
total of 7,421 school staff, a reduction of 1.4 percent from Model A, and 138 central office staff, 
down 60.9 percent. The greatest differences between models A and D were the losses of 153 
program co-ordinators and 39 assistant superintendents through the consolidation of central 
offices. Of the teaching units lost to school consolidation, 27 were special education units, 26 
were small school units, and 38 were units under the mean allocation formula. 

Summary of Costs 

Comparative expenditures by model are presented in Table 23. Again, individual boards 
have not been included. Comparison of each of the models provides a clear depiction of 
rationalized and non-rationalized, denominational and non-denominational structures and the 
potential costs and savings that could be expected. 

Administration expenditures. The greatest savings in the cost of operating and 
maintaining school board offices can be achieved under Model D. The total cost of operating the 
nine boards ($13.0 million), is $5.3 million less than the cost of operating the 29 boards under 
Model A. Most of the savings come from superintendents' salaries and certain economies of scale 
achieved through the closing of buildings. However, consolidating two boards does not cut the 
administrative costs in half: Model D reduces the number of boards under Model A by 69.0 
percent, yet the total saving is only 28.9 percent. 

Instruction expenditures. The provision of instruction ($408.0 million) accounts for 81.9 
percent of the total cost of Model D, a saving of 3.0 percent compared to costs in Model A. Of 
that amount, 96.7 percent is committed to salaries and benefits, and 2.3 percent to instructional 
materials such as textbooks, resource materials, library supplies and teaching aids. 

Operations end maintenance expenditures. More than seven percent ($3.2 million) savings 
could be achieved through the consolidation of schools. Of that amount, approximately $1.4 
million would be saved through salaries and the remainder through the closure of buildings. The 
two largest components are the salaries and benefits of janitorial and maintenance staff ($18.8 
million), and heat and light ($1 1.9 million). Repairs and maintenance to buildings and equipment 
account for another $6.0 million. 

Pupil transportation expenditures. While some savings in student transportation services 
are realized under this model, not all school consolidations led to savings. As with Model B, 
many consolidations led to additional bus routes. However, given the absence of overlapping bus 
networks and the capability of introducing the highest levels of flexibility and efficiency, these 
extra routes do not translate into increased in costs as they did in Model B, and there is, in fact, 
a marginal net decrease of $134,000 compared to Model A. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Two concerns central to the Commission's Terms of Reference were addressed 
in this section of the report. The first was the Commission's mandate to examine the 
extent of the duplication attributable to the denominational structure of schooling, and 
the second was to determine the extent to which schools and school districts could be 
further consolidated. Answers to both questions were needed for the Commission to 
complete the rest of its work and to inform the public about the efficiency of the 
present school system. 

To address these issues a system was formulated for classifying and examining 
the problem along two dimensions. The first dimension was governance and consisted 
of two categories: a denominational category and a non-denominational category. The 
second dimension was operational performance and, again, was examined through two 
alternative categories: the current level of organizational efficiency and a proposed level 
of increased efficiency. 

Since each dimension had two discrete categories and there were two 
dimensions, four types of school systems could be examined and cost differences 
between types could be estimated in order to ascertain the relative efficiencies of each 
type. The four empirical categories were given the labels Model A, Model B, Model 
C and Model D. Both A and B were models of a denominational system corresponding 
to the existing system with its four denominational categories: Integrated, Roman 
Catholic, Pentecostal and Seventh Day Adventist. What distinguished Models A and B 
was the organizational effectiveness or operational performance dimension. Model A 
was the status quo; that is, the model based on prevailing (1989-90) efficiencies. Model 
B was based on the efficiencies proposed in the Commission's Terms of Reference - 
maximum sharing and maximum consolidation. It is useful to note, then, that any 
efficiencies gained by Model B over Model A would be efficiencies within the existing 
denominational structure. 

In contrast to Models A and B, Models C and D were non-denominational 
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models. This is not to say that Models C and D could not be connected with religion, 
only that for governing purposes denominations would no longer have legalized 
monopolistic control. All classes of persons, including religious persons not of the 
founding denominations, and those with no religion, would be equally eligible to 
participate in school board elections and as members of school councils. Model C, 
while non-denominational, was in every other respect organized along the same lines 
as Model A, the status quo. One could regard Model C as being of academic interest 
only because no one would advocate establishing an inefficient organization. Model D, 
on the other hand, was a non-denominational model which maximized the sharing of 
services, like Model B, and the consolidation of schools, as in Model C. 

The comparative costs of the four types of school systems are presented in 
Figure 11. Model A, the actual situation in 1989-90, cost $519.7 million; Model B, the 
denominational system with maximum sharing and consolidation, would have cost 
$512.9 million; Model C, the non-denominational model with 1989-90 efficiencies, 
would have cost $506.4 million; and Model D, the non-denominational model with 
maximum sharing and consolidation, would have cost $498.4 million. 
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Figure 11. Total Operating Costs under Each Model, 1989-90. 

The comparative savings between various combinations of Models is illustrated 
in Figure 12. In theory, there would be significant savings in a streamlined 
denominational system, Model B, which could result in a $6.8 million reduction from 
the status quo, but more considerable savings would be gained by adopting Model D, 
the non-denominational model with maximum consolidation, with savings of 
approximately $21.3 million a year. 

The next critical question, then, is which components of the school system 
account for the increased efficiency of Model D over Model B; that is, what efficiency 
is the result of the non-denominational system alone. Each model was broken down into 
five components for costing purposes: administration expenditures, instruction 
expenditures, operations and maintenance expenditures, transportation expenditures, and 
other expenditures. Although the largest of these expenditures, by a factor of six, is the 
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Figure 12. Differences between Individual Models, 1989-90. 

instruction category (mainly teachers' salaries) most of the savings in Model D were 
from savings on central office staff salaries. Comparisons between the two models show 
that under the basic formula there were no savings in classroom teaching salaries, but 
that the salary for 47 school staff positions could be saved along with the salary for 100 
central office staff positions, primarily through the consolidation of small schools and 
the type of formula used to allocate special education personnel. This is indicative of 
the somewhat inflated administrative structure of the existing school system. While the 
differences between Models B and D account for 147 salary units, the total difference 
between the status quo and the most efficient systems, Models A and D, account for 
savings of 320 salary units. 

The other alternative is to streamline the denominational model and leave it at 
that. The savings would be about $6.8 million, or $52 per student, and the number of 
teaching and administrative jobs lost would be at a minimum. While the system would 
not be the most efficient possible, it would preserve the historic denominational 
governing structure, safeguard teaching jobs, and maximize sharing and consolidation, 
at least to the degree it is possible within the denominational framework. However, it 
cannot be assumed that Newfoundlanders wish to preserve the historic denominational 
system. 

If it is agreed that the system has to be changed in some way to make it more 
efficient and to better rationalize the use of our scarce educational resources, the true 
alternatives become Models B and D and the real issue becomes one of how much 
change is best. It is one thing to describe an ideal system and another to prescribe it. 
In this section the overwhelming emphasis was on describing the costs of schooling, 
given specified assumptions about structure and organization. 
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